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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A DiIsPLay OF OUR WEALTH BEFORE ROBBERS IS NOT THE WAY TO 
RESTRAIN BOLDNESS OR TO LESSEN THEIR RAPACITY. .. WE HAVE AN 
ENEMY TO DEAL WITH WHO NEVER REGARDED OUR CONTESTS AS A MEASUR- 
Ing AND WEIGHING oF PurPosEsS. HE Is THE GAUL THAT PUTS HIS Sword 
wro THE ScaLE.—(Hdmund Burke, 1796.) 


Durine July the long moral struggle increased in intensity, 
and in this country what was most clearly seen was the 
E fixed purpose of our people and the steady 
ae the advance of our massive rearmament. Our 
Navy is to be on a war footing during August, 

the first 30,000 of our Militia are in camp, our Air Force and 
Army Territorials are up to their greatly increased strength, 
and we have a proper working arrangement with France. 
After the long post-War lethargy, induced by a false view of 
the international scene, the British are once more finding 
themselves and fitting themselves to the world they live in. 
For the last few weeks they have been “ taking the strain,” 
getting ready for what may lie ahead. Since the spring this 
toughening of the country’s fibre has been very noticeable. 
We see more clearly each day what we are up against and 
are getting ready to meet it. What is truly admirable is the 
temper shown. There is no whining, very little reproach 
of the political leaders who led the country the wrong way 
and landed us in these difficulties. No abuse of enemies, or 
anyone at all, just a quiet “we've got to finish this affair 
properly this time,” and a realisation of what this means. 
There is no thought that it would “pay us” to buy the 
Germans off with any form of bribery at our own or other 
people’s expense, no belief that there is any easy, quick way 
out—that plan has been tried too often. Now the sword 
is in the scales, and the country knows it, and is unmoved 
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by the “brittle intellectuals’ who are cracking all around 
us even before the real strain has begun. 


THE minds of men all over Europe turn to the future. What 
is zero hour? No one knows, perhaps not even the man 

on whose reactions the issue of peace or war 
senteeul depends. The German Headquarter Staff 
recently sent emissaries to England. They have been 
frankly met and have been shown a great deal. They will 
never be able to pretend that they were not warned. These 
officers are said to have been impressed by the increase in 
speed and gun power of our Air Force. It is said that the 
chiefs of the German Army do not desire war; they do not, 
at any rate, press for it, for they are not sure that Germany 
would be victorious. On the contrary, they believe that 
they would probably be beaten unless war is postponed, for 
in the spring their position in regard to Poland would be 
better. What is certain is that we should not, now that our 
rearmament is beginning to tell, give away anything nor 
run the risk of disuniting our people by flabbiness of purpose. 
Herr Hitler will probably try us out in the near future, even 
if he does not go to war lengths. But German postponement | Mr. 
will not mean that Germany’s aims have changed, and we J the: 
must face this crisis with the certainty that if we give way 
we are committing suicide. If Herr Hitler appears to moderate } 5), 
his pressure and postpones his war, we must realise that he is 
only doing so to gain greater strength for attack. 


On July 10 the Prime Minister made a statement in the 
House of Commons on the subject of Danzig. We quote this 
at some length as it gives an accurate picture 


Mr. Chamber- of affairs in Danzig and our relation to them, 
’s Danzig 
Sestement and it is a statement designed for permanence: 


“ Racially Danzig is, almost wholly, a German city; 
but the prosperity of its inhabitants depends to a very large extent 
upon Polish trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only waterway to the 
Baltic, and the port at its mouth is therefore of vital strategic and 
economic importance to her. Another Power established in Danzig 
could, if it so desired, block Poland’s access to the sea, and so exert 
an economic and military stranglehold upon her. 
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“Those who were responsible for framing the present statute of the 
Free City were fully conscious of these facts and did their best to make 
provision accordingly. Moreover there is no question of any oppression 
of the German population in Danzig. On the contrary, the administra- 
tion of the Free City is in German hands, and the only restrictions 
imposed upon it are not of a kind to curtail the liberties of its citizens. 
The present settlement, though it may be capable of improvement, 
cannot in itself be regarded as basically unjust or illogical. 

“The maintenance of the status quo had in fact been guaranteed by 
the German Chancellor himself up to 1944 by the 10-year Treaty which 
he had concluded with Marshal Pilsudski. Up till last March Germany 
seems to have felt that, while the position of Danzig might ultimately 
require revision, the question was neither urgent nor likely to lead to a 
serious dispute. But in March, when the German Government put 
forward an offer in the form of certain desiderata accompanied by a 
Press campaign, the Polish Government realized that they might 
presently be faced with a unilateral solution, which they would have 
to resist with all their forces. They had before them the events which 
had taken place in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the Memelland. 
Accordingly they refused to accept the German point of view, and 
themselves made suggestions for a possible solution of the problems in 
which Germany was interested. Certain defensive measures were 
taken by Poland on March 23, and the reply was sent to Berlin on 
March 26.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the House of Commons to note 
these dates and the fact that our guarantee to Poland was 

given after Poland had taken her stand, namely, 
oo on March 31. The Prime Minister went on: 


Recent occurrences in Danzig have inevitably given 
rise to fears that it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral 
action, organized by surreptitious methods, thus presenting Poland 
and other Powers with a fait accompli. 

In such circumstances any action taken by Poland to restore the 
situation would, it is suggested, be represented as an act of aggression 
on her part, and if her action were supported by other Powers they 
would be accused of aiding and abetting her in the use of force. 

If the sequence of events should in fact be such as is contemplated on 
this hypothesis, members will realize from what I have said earlier 
that the issue could not be considered as a purely local matter involving 
the rights and liberties of the Danzigers, which incidentally are in no 
way threatened, but would at once raise graver issues affecting Polish 
national existence and independence. We have guaranteed to give 
our assistance to Poland in the case of a clear threat to her independence, 
which she considers it vital to resist with her national forces, and we 
are firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking. . . . 
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His Majesty’s Government realize that recent developments in the 

Free City have disturbed confidence and rendered it difficult at present 

to find an atmosphere in which reasonable counsels can prevail, ln 

face of this situation the Polish Government have remained calm, ang 
his Majesty’s Government hope that the Free City, with her ancien 
traditions, may again prove, as she has done before in her history, 
that different nationalities can work together when their real interests 
coincide. Meanwhile I trust that all concerned will declare and show 
their determination not to allow any incidents in connexion with 

Danzig to assume such a character as might constitute a menace to the 

peace of Europe. [Our italics.] 

There is no doubt in the mind of any Englishman as to 
what the Prime Minister meant, but other countries cannot 
get the hang of such a sentence as the one italicized. “If 
the sequence of events should in fact be such as is con. 
templated.” An American pressman said to the writer; 
“We can’t get your men across to the States when they 
talk such stuff as that. Why the hell couldn’t he say: ‘If 
the Germans take Danzig’ Why, indeed ! 


Ir is not only the Americans who fail to understand our 
Ministers. Foreign correspondents in London find their 
hae speeches very difficult to convey to other 
oe countries. The only pressmen who enjoy the 
rotund obscurity of our official orators are the 

Germans, for it gives them an opportunity of sneering at us. 
When the Rt. Honble. X says, “I am afraid that unless the 
circumstances alter we shall be under the necessity for . . .” 
the German correspondent tells his paper that the British are 
funking, ‘“‘-He is afraid, this Honourable Gentleman ; the 
English are always afraid, it is a national characteristic.” This 
sort of official language is in fact untranslatable into any 
tongue, even English. The double negatives trip up the 
earnest seeker for meaning, and the “ afraids,”’ “‘ fears’ and 
“doubts” make pits for them. This modern slang—for 
that is all it is—has grown much worse since the war, and has 
become a sort of officialese since Ministers seem to have 
forgotten how to express themselves in the simple English 
which used to be thought good enough as a medium for 
statement. And in the hopes of one day occupying the 
ministerial bench ordinary M.P.s are wrapping up their 
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thoughts in similar phrases. Even our heavy political news- 
rs are oracular, so that a bit of plain speaking gives the 
reader quite a thrill when he comes across it. 


In the years before the War there were very few people in 
England who understood Germany’s aims. The generally 
accepted view was that it was possible to come 
to such terms with the Germans as would 
enable us to live at peace with them. During 
the early years of this century efforts to secure an understand- 
ing were frequent. They all failed. The reason for this was 
dearly set forth by Sir Eyre Crowe in January, 1912. [F.O. 
1950/12/18.] In this document the writer describes the 
srious Foreign Crisis of those days. It had been caused by 
the French Prime Minister, M. Caillaux’s’ desire to work with 
Germany at all costs and at any sacrifice—including that of 
the Entente Cordiale. This pro-German policy was disowned 
by the French the moment it was understood. In England 
the Asquith Government were hesitating and were using 
every diplomatic effort to appease the unappeasable German 
Government. Sir Eyre Crowe describes the situation and 
sums up as follows :— 


The Crowe 
Memorandum 


“ The distinction between methods of diplomacy and political ends 
remains all-important. In the last resort our quarrel with Germany 
arises, not from the peculiar methods of German diplomacy—although 
these have done much at all times to cause trouble and difficulties— 
but from a conflict of policies. German policy seeks the fulfilment of 
many ambitions, territorial, idealistic, and other, through the acquisition 
of a general ascendancy in Europe—or, rather, the world—such as 
will make it impossible for any other State to oppose whatever wishes 
or designs she may consider herself justified in entertaining. There 
is nothing reprehensible in the abstract in such a policy, provided it 
does not refuse to pay due regard to the rights and liberties of other 
independent States. In practice the pursuit of the German policy 
leads to aggressive designs upon the territories and the fiscal, econo- 
mical, and political independence of other States, who resist if they can, 
but whose chance of resisting would be gone the moment Germany’s 
ascendancy was secured. 

“England stands for the maintenance of existing rights and liberties 
so far as they are not incompatible with the orderly progress of the 
world. She is a strong supporter of the existing balance of power as 
most conducive to the continuance of independent States, on whose 
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interaction and peaceful rivalry the progressive evolution of highest 
social ideals seems to depend. 

“If Germany will take her place among other nations working oy 
such a policy of free international co-operation, the symptoms of , 
conflict with England should rapidly disappear. They cannot be made 
to disappear by any arrangement, even if favoured by England herself 
by which Germany is encouraged to work out her self-centred policy of, 
universal German ascendancy. . . .” 


Our appeasers in 1912 were even willing to jettison ow 
agreement with France and our understanding with Russia 
to show how eagerly they valued Germany, 
In his memorandum Sir Eyre Crowe suggests 
that we should abstain from rushing “ to throw our arms 


round Germany’s neck ”’ because her intrigue with M. Caillaux 
had failed :— 


“Until . . . some unmistakable proof is forthcoming that Germany 
has given up the plan of sowing distrust between her neighbours in 
order to triumph over them separately, it is England’s paramount 
duty to hold fast to the entente with France and Russia in order to 
maintain the balance of power. This would not be facilitated by any 
effort we might make to overcome our own difficulties with Germany 
by uniting with her to throw blame on France for the immediate results 
of M. Caillaux’s adventure. For although France has unmistakably 
repudiated the policy of M. Caillaux, it is impossible entirely to diss- 
ciate the political action of a Prime Minister from his Government and 
his country. If we go too far in explaining away all cause of mis. 
understanding with Germany by dwelling on M. Caillaux’s misleading 
diplomacy . . . there will be an outburst of anti-French feeling, [in 
Germany] which will, with some truth, be directly or indirectly traced 
to our_action ; and the consequence would unquestionably be mistrust 
between us and France. We cannot afford to run this danger, the les 
so as we are fully aware that, after all, the fatal policy of M. Caillau, 
although he has been made the scapegoat by consent of all the parties, 
was in reality the policy of the German Government, and, in so far « 
we should excuse or condone German action, we should inevitably, i 
the eyes of France, appear in a sense to endorse the very principle 
underlying M. Caillaux’s policy which we, in fact, agree with France it 
absolutely condemning. 

“In these circumstances, it seems to me that any advances on ol! 
part to Germany, based on the ground, or pretext, that the recet! 
French revelations have removed an important cause of disagreemet! 
between us, are so likely to be misunderstood, and would lend them: 
selves so readily to misrepresentation, that it will be wiser for th 
present to maintain an attitude of dignified reserve.” 


The Warning 
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The memorandum we quote has become famous. It is 
now recognised as a classical example of prescience. When 
it was written Ministers shook their heads and Lord Haldane 
even went to Berlin to negotiate behind the back of the 
Foreign Office. When the archives of the British Government 
are published it will be found that Ministers in our own time 
have been warned again and again of the dangers which a 
false policy was creating for their country. The man in the 
street has to guess his way in foreign affairs. Ministers have 
always been forewarned as each situation arose. 


TuE difference of the situation in 1914 and that in 1939 is 
not that German or British policies have changed. They 
are what they were. The difference rather 
lies in the altered conditions under which 
Germany works. While we were disarming 
she re-armed ; while we were “ appealing to the League ” 
she was perfecting a tyranny. Her aim is the same as 25 
years ago, but her organisation is more concentrated and 
more powerful and she now owns a large part of the old 
Austrian Empire and controls Italy. She has, in consequence 
of our military weakness and futile foreign policy, brought 
off some amazing seizures of territory. She has, with 
impunity, been pursuing a policy of terror at home which 
has no equal in history, for while the Russian Terror 
slaughtered more human beings, it brought in little grist to 
the National mill. The German Terror has paid—so far. 
This month we face a danger swelled by the events of 1937, 
1938 and their inevitable sequel this year. This autumn the 
Germans mean to absorb Poland, preferably without war, 
but, if necessary, with a local war in the East. A Berlin 
correspondent who is in a position to know the mind of the 
Government has sent us a synopsis of the alternative plans 
as they present themselves to the Nazi leaders. This shows 
that Herr Hitler still believes that he can dispose of Poland 
without war or only with a minor war. He does not want 
a world war, for he has been too often told by his generals 
that Germany cannot fight on two fronts; but he believes 
that he is a Man of Destiny and that the democratic pigmies 
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stand no chance at all pitted against his overwhelming 
genius. He believes in his star and that he can win yet 
another game by his own methods. These will be varied 
according to circumstances. The best—for Herr Hitler— 
would be “ the white conquest of Poland.” Until the autump 
of 1938 the Germans were certain that this would be accom. 
plished, since then, however, the two great Western Demo. 
cracies have awakened to their own danger ; backed by them, 
Poland has stood up and has said she will fight. The “ white” 
conquest is not so certain as it was. 


THE original plan for the “ bloodless” conquest of Poland 
was to order the population of Danzig—now under the rule 
of Nazis—to vote themselves into the Reich, 
If this were done London and Paris might be 
persuaded that they could do nothing. If 
Poland interfered she would become “ an aggressor.”” Poland, 
in fact, is not the sovereign but only the protecting Power in 
Danzig, which has its own government, and she disposes of 
no troops inside the Free City. If she marches her army 
in in defence of her treaty rights she will be held up to 
obloquy by Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda agents in London, 
Paris and elsewhere. The directors of the Reich hope that 
Poland will realise this and will yield gracefully to the 
situation. Their submission will be greatly helped, Herr 
Hitler believes, if the Russians continue to hold off from any 
agreement with the Western Powers. Part of the “ white 
war ”’ is in fact waged in Moscow, where Germany approached 
the army chiefs in May, and in Angora, where Herr von Papen 
approached Russian diplomatists in June, so far without 
result. The Germans believe that they can hold Russia off 
from the Western Powers for some weeks and at the same 
time use their influence in London and Paris to persuade the 
English and French that Danzig is not worth fighting for. 
In the meantime, Danzig is filling up with arms and troops 
disguised as tourists. The Polish authorities are to be squeezed 
out by boycott, S.A. and §.S. formations are being created 
to put up defences against Poland. It is believed that 
Poland, the day that annexation is actually declared, would 


The “ Bloodless” 
Conquest Plan 
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be able to do very little and that England and France would 
notmove. Danzig absorbed, Germany would pause to observe 
the effect of this on the Poles, who would be in deep despair 
and certainly disinclined to believe in help from the Demo- 
cracies. ‘The next German step would be to create disorder 
in Poland and in the Polish Ukraine, and we may soon see 
this. Further territorial demands would not be made until 
the Government of Poland had been weakened by grave 
revolutionary troubles. One consequence of such a situa- 
tion would be that the Baltic States and the Danubian 
countries would be driven into Germany’s orbit. 


But if the Poles fight all the same, what is then the German 
plan? Itis provided for. A few days before the annexation 

of Danzig the bulk of the German army will 
dl _ be drawn up on the Polish frontier, while con- 

taining troops will move to the Siegfried line. 
If Poland marches into Danzig and declares war the Germans 
will manceuvre their huge military machine so as to almost 
surround the Polish army and to bring them to battle near 
the Bromberg or Poznan districts. This battle would 
destroy the Polish forces. It would be followed by the 
lightning occupation of Upper Silesia. These objectives 
must be obtained in a few weeks, and the moment they are 
obtained an “ honourable peace,” destined to impress the 
Democracies, will be offered to Poland. Thus, the German 
calculation is that the war can be localised ; started—it would 
be made to appear—by a Polish aggression, the Western 
Powers would remain neutral and the war would be over 
before they had understood what was going on. But should 
France begin to think of declaring war and of attacking 
Germany, even this would not prevent the German army from 
conquering Poland. The “ honourable peace ”’ would deprive 
Poland of the Corridor and of part of the former Prussian 
and Austrian Polish provinces. The remainder of Polish 
territory would be ‘‘ guaranteed” by Germany. The German 
Government believes that these “‘ very generous ” terms would 
produce a friendly echo in France and England. Germany 
would then absorb the rest of Poland at her leisure and 
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without fear of interruptions. The Balkan countries would 
have learned their lesson and Germany’s movement to the 
East would be secure. 


But the Germans are quite well aware that the Democracies 
may not remain neutral, however much dust is thrown in 
their eyes. They have therefore worked out 
ifthe a third plan, and this is the one which is the 
Fight most interesting to us in this country, where 
we know that we mean business. The third 
plan would open in the same way as number two. That is 
to say that the weight of the German military machine would 
be turned against Poland; only after that country was con. 
quered would the High German Command move westwards, 
While they were conquering Poland they would make no use 
of their air arm against England and France for as long as 
these two Powers abstained from bombing German towns, 
But if the war of arms is not pressed on the Western front, 
the war of words is to be conducted with great. energy. The 
military successes in the East will be represented as the 
greatest victories in history. Everything will be done to 
urge the Western Powers not to take on an all-conquering 
Germany. The fact being that “ victorious Germany” 
could not stand a war on two fronts and that she knows this. 
The culminating effort of pro-German pacifist propaganda is 
to be made at the moment when Germany, having disposed 
of Poland, turns westwards. At this instant pictures 
(already prepared) of the apocalyptic destructiveness of 
modern war will be released in the countries which dare to 
refuse Germany’s friendship. Such a campaign must—in the 
German idea—have a prodigious effect in England and 
France. It will be largely directed from neutral countries 
(Holland, Belgium, Switzerland), whose Governments will be 
forced to collaborate in this “‘ peace” offensive. In the 
meantime, Japan will give all the trouble she can, while 
Italy will ostentatiously remain neutral, though she will mass 
her army and aviation in Lybia. This will have the double 
effect of making the Democracies believe that Italy is 
weakening as Germany’s ally but that she is still a great 
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menace to Egypt. We think that the German military 
command has evidently listened too much to those wholly 
misguided people who send cowardly messages to Herr von 
Ribbentrop, but it is interesting to know what the plan of 
campaign, in all eventualities, is to be. 


TuE foregoing represents the actual German plan, or rather 
plans, but great efforts are made to conceal Herr Hitler’s 
iron resolve to get Poland into the German 


What They orbit this summer. Sometimes even expe- 
Want Us 
to Think rienced correspondents are caught by an 


“exceptionally well authenticated’ account 
of his intentions. One instance of this occurred on July 18, 
when the Berlin correspondent of The Times sent a long 
despatch purporting to give an account of what occurred 
between Herr Hitler and Herr Foerster, the Gauleiter of 
Danzig, when they met on July 16 at Berchtesgaden. The 
Times correspondent reported the “ hopes” of Berlin : 


It is generally thought here that Herr Foerster, who returned to 
Danzig to-day, took with him the Fiihrer’s plan for a “ peaceful” solu- 
tion of the Danzig question, a belief which is supported by the marked 
change in the tone of the Danzig Press—and particularly of the Danziger 
Vorposten—during the week-end. The aggressive attitude towards 
Poland which has hitherto been evident is now greatly modified, and 
it is reliably reported, although nd positive confirmation has been 
possible, that officers and men of local party formations—S.S. and 8.A.— 
have now been granted leave for the first time in some weeks at least. 

The form which Herr Hitler’s plan may take is not known here, 
but it is suggested that he may seek a settlement of the Danzig question by 
negotiation, while at the same time insisting upon the revision of the status 
of the German minority within Poland. [Our italics.] 

The object of this story about the “ peaceful’ solution 
of the Danzig question is to damp down British and French 
support of Poland. If, however, the passage referring to a 
revision of the status of Germans in Poland is carefully read, 
it would seem that Herr Hitler is really making a move to 
include other matters than Danzig in his demands on Poland. 
In this country we need to be toujours en vedette against 
propaganda of the kind we have quoted. The Polish Embassy 
in London at once issued a dementi as to the possibility of 
Poland’s “‘ peacefully yielding on the Danzig question.” Any 
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incorporation of Danzig in the Reich “‘ would constitute an 
inadmissable violation ” of international relations. The Times 
correspondent might have been served with all this stuff from 
some British source he was unwilling to offend by ignoring 
it. He is too experienced to have been taken in himself by 
any German. 


Tuts Berlin telegram to The Times was not the only evidence 
of intrigue in high places. On July 22 the preposterous 
conversations of Mr. Hudson with Herr Wohl. 
tat became known. The British Minister had 
actually discussed the question of a British 
loan to Germany ! The idea of “‘ paying the Germans to make 
peace instead of paying the Poles to make war ” was known 
to have been advocated by a leading Cabinet Minister during 
July. Mr. Hudson was evidently sending up a kite in the 
direction of this policy. The affair caused a great stir. It made 
the French and Poles uncomfortable, Germans furious, and 
our friends everywhere very angry. Mr. Chamberlain rushed 
to the rescue of his colleague, but he failed to allay the 
uneasiness caused by the revelation of this ministerial intrigue. 


An Astonishing 
Affair 


But the most serious effort that is being made to weaken our 
purpose takes the form of internationalism. We must fight 
teat for “something higher” than our country, 
pomnes and all she stands for, “to preserve our 
homes and liberties is not enough.” This 

sort of stuff is easily picked up and repeated by highbrow 
noodles, of whom there are always a lot. They have a slogan, 
why not a new League of Nations, the old one having broken 
down? They have a new Bible, a book called Union Nou, 
by one Streit, which advocates this new League as a “‘ Federa- 
tion.”’ The ostensible home of all this is said to be the U.S.A., 
but the country that benefits by it is Germany. No other 
country can gain by the weakening of British national purpose. 
We can remember how the same sort of people in the U.S.A. 
and here confused issues and endeavoured to dissolve patriotic 
feeling in the Empire during the last war. We remember 
how they saddled us with the League of Nations, and we can 
see where their disastrous policy has put us twenty years 
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after our great victory. We need hardly say that the Rownd 
Table has fallen for this. Mr. Lionel Curtis can hardly think 
of anything else, and Lord Lothian is going to America to 
tell the Americans that they have another Washington (with 
a German name) among them.* It will be too foolish if we 
listen to people who have hitherto always been wrong in 
a matter of such importance. 


MumiTary experts are now thinking of those new and ponderous 
apparitions in warfare—the concrete frontier lines. The Magi- 

not line stands, or rather lies, the nonpareil of 
a ingenuity and strength. The Belgian line, less 

vast, continues it, and in Holland there are im- 
provised fortifications, good but rapidly built. Over against 
them lies what Nazi enthusiasts last year dubbed the Siegfried 
Line, but which has now been re-christened with the more 
proper name, Westwall. The Westwall, thirty miles deep, runs 
from the Dutch to the Swiss frontier. It has grown round the 
fortifications built since 1936 by the War Ministry, which 
remain the best of all the sections of defence. Round them 
sprang up, like mushrooms, the fortifications of Dr. Todt in 
1938. Dr. Todt, Inspector-General of Highways, began to 
direct the building of the Siegfried Line in June last year, 
after Hitler, maddened by his diplomatic discomfiture of 
May 21, gave orders on May 28 for the Western Front to be 
made ‘“‘impregnabie.”” At Nuremberg in early September 
of last year Hitler called out some imposing statistics from 
the housetops—how many hundreds of thousands had been 
pressed for work on the fortifications since May, how many 
truckloads of iron, concrete, gravel had been used. The 
Siegfried Line was “ boosted,” and neither the French nor 
the British Government could imagine their troops piercing 
it, though General Gamelin on September 25 referred to it as 
“marmalade”! Part of the workers were moved early this 
year to the eastern front to build offensive fortifications 
against Poland, and then it was thought abroad that the 
Westwall was finished. 


*« Streit . . . . stands in the direct succession from Washington and the 
Fathers of the American Constitution, the writers of the Federalist and 
Abraham Lincoln.”’—Lord Lothian in The Observer. 
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But, like Hitler’s Chancellery, the Westwall proved jp. 
sufficient to its duties. In April and May there were tests, 
We cannot pretend to full knowledge of what 
they revealed, but they did show defects in 
the concrete. This was unwelcome news, for 
the only test for concrete is to submit it to impact, and in the 
few tests made, some of the Stellen had been blown into dust 
by the first heavy shell that struck them. It would have been 
useless to continue to apply what might have become a 
process of demolition, and it was decided to extend the line 
to its present depth to make up for faulty material used in 
those three months of haste—June, July and August, 1938, 
Dr. Goebbels sensitively shielded the Siegfried Line against 
a few insinuations in the foreign press as to its qualities, by 
‘launching a counter-offensive against what the Voelkischer 
Beobachter referred to as “the anti-Westwall campaign.” 
It was again boosted. The German press complained that 
the foreign press did not pay enough attention to Hitler's 
visit to the Westwall in June. In mid-July it reported that 
Marshal Goering had paid a visit to the soldiers and the 
workers on the Westwall. At the time of writing we presume 
that this great belt of concrete and steel is not completed. 
The German General Staff, anxious to avoid combat with the 
Western Powers over the invasion of Bohemia, and Albania 
earlier in the year, reckoned that the Westwall would be 
ready by August. We hear reports of further postponements 
of German military plans—they came to us shortly before the 
German official communique suggesting a ‘‘ peaceful solution” 
of the Danzig problem. Postponement does not mean the 
renascence of good sense in Germany—it means _ better 
preparedness. 


Work on the 
Wall 


To those who are familiar with the trend of Japanese politics 
since the Washington Conference, where we abandoned the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that the Military Party at 
Tokyo is busily taking every advantage of the international 
situation in order to consolidate its New Order in East Asia; 
in other words, to reassert Japan’s claim to undisputed control 
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of China’s military, economic and political affairs, originally 
formulated in the abortive ‘21 Demands” of May, 1915. 
The surprising feature of the present deplorable state of affairs 
js that British statesmanship should not have foreseen that 
the abandonment of the Alliance was bound to produce this 
result, if ever the day should come when the naval forces 
at the disposal of the Empire would be needed for purposes of 
Home Defence, while those of the United States were restricted 
to the protection of American interests, if and when attacked 
on the American continent. That day has arrived and those 
who know how fierce and deep-rooted is the national urge 
for expansion which underlies the Japanese Military Party’s 
“Divine Mission”? of conquest, realise that the demands 
which it has put forward at Tientsin and the truculent spirit 
in which they are presented, are essentially in the natural 
order of things. Lord Halifax, speaking on June 21st, 

“hesitated to believe that the Government of Tokyo would wish 

deliberately to challenge the whole tradition and policy of Britain ; 

he preferred to believe that the situation at Tientsin was the result 
of some misunderstanding.” 

Misunderstanding there certainly is, but it is not on the 
Japanese side and elementary statesmanship on our side would 
have foreseen and avoided it long ago. From the moment 
that the restoration of Germany’s military predominance in 
Europe became a serious menace to the British Empire, it 
needed no profound knowledge of Far Eastern affairs to predict 
a rapid development of Japan’s long-laid plans for the 
domination of China. Whether we like it or not, the New 
Order is there, definitely committed to the elimination of the 
foreign trader’s rights and vested interests in China, and the 
rapidity and arrogance with which its demands have been 
formulated point to the Military Party’s belief that, in the 
present state of world politics, this policy can be 
pursued with impunity, to almost any lengths. As regards 
the civil element in the Japanese Government, on whose 
more reasonable attitude Lord Halifax appears to rely, he 
seems to have overlooked the important fact that any Japanese 
Cabinet Minister or high official who openly opposes the 
policy of the Militarists, does so at the peril of his life. 
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At this humiliating juncture it is pertinent to remind oy. 
selves that the present dangerous situation in the Far Ray 

has been brought about largely as the regy} 
le of the persistence with which three succegsiy 

British Governments have pursued in China, 
policy based on fundamental errors—continually expose 
in this Review—unpractical idealism and doctrinaire delusion; 
Amongst the mistakes which have conspicuously misled oy 
policy since the rise to power of Chiang Kai-shek in 1926 i 
that, under his rulership, the modern type of Western-educate 
Chinese official has achieved the administrative efficiency, 
unity and honesty of purpose, combined with the mon 
qualities, requisite for carrying out a comprehensive pn. 
gramme of genuine national reorganisation. To this belie 
must be attributed not only the policy of “ patient con. 
ciliation”” which found expression in Sir Austen Chamberlain’ 
** unilateral’? Memorandum of December, 1926, but th 
manifestations of Britain’s moral and material suppor 
afforded to the Chiang Kai-shek Government at the Council of 
the League in Geneva, in the Lytton Commission concernin 
Manchuria, and in the Leith-Ross Mission for the stabilisin 
and strengthening of China’s finances. Nevertheless, belief 
in the reality of political unity in China under Chiang Kai-shek 
(or any other leader) has always been a fallacy inspired by 
wishful thinking, for the simple reason that the Cantonese party 
has never abandoned either its traditional attitude of hostil 
independence or its inveterate instincts of political intrigue} 
Moreover, as regards China as a whole, there has never bee 
any valid ground for the assumption that the “‘ problem o 
the rice-bowl”’ as Lin Yutang calls it, has been eliminated 
from its dominant position in Chinese politics. It is this 
factor which has enabled the Japanese to set up puppet 
governments and to organise anti-British movements at fifty 
different points in the Yangtsze valley and far inland 
Lacking direct knowledge of things Oriental, successive 
British Cabinets since 1926 have allowed their Far Eastem 
policy to be initiated and guided in large measure by the 
Chatham House group of doctrinaires. Persistently pro- 
claimed by these enthusiasts, and widely supported by 4 
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well-organised Press propaganda, faith in the vision of a 
New China, regenerate and pledged to national unity and 

ive administration, has become the corner-stone of 
Britain’s China policy—a fitting substitute for the Covenant 


of the League. 


§mce Wang Ching-wei’s recent visits to Tokyo, however, 
and the declaration (June 7th) of his intention to become 

the head of an ‘“‘ Orthodox” government at 
os. ments Nanking under Japanese protection, and 

since a section of the Cantonese party has 
openly advocated co-operation with the invaders against 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, one hears less of China’s 
political unity. A leaflet recently distributed at Shanghai 
by the ‘Chinese Youth Patriotic and National Salvation 
Corps” affords a typical example of the manner in which 
the reality of the “ empty rice-bowl ”’ overshadows the ideal 
of unity and shows that the taxable and plunderable wealth 
of the Settlements offers as tempting a bait to-day to the pre- 
datory elements in Chinese politics as it did to the victorious 
Nationalist armies in 1927, when it became necessary to 
despatch a British Defence Force for its protection. In this 
leaflet, Chinese inhabitants of the Settlements are warned 
that ‘‘ when Shanghai becomes a second Kulangsu, when 
the ‘ Reformed ’ Government takes over the Settlements, the 
anti-Japanese Chinese will not be able to escape to Chungking : 


‘— they will have to face firing squads.”’ Similarly, in the North, 


the puppet Government at Peking and the Japanese Army 


Command have simultaneously issued demands concerning 


the British and French Concessions at Tientsin, where again 
the shadow of the rice-bowl can be discerned : 
“The Provisional Government is to be empowered to inspect the 
banks and business houses in the Concessions and to introduce a 
rigorous control of all publications and organisations opposed to the 
policy of the Provisional Government.” 
The Japanese Army Command proclaims that these and 
other similar demands “represent the voice of the entire 


» people of North China.” Inasmuch as Tokyo has not officially 


disavowed the truculent high-handedness of its military 
VOL. CXII | 2 
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authorities, and the intolerable indignities which they have 
seen fit to inflict upon British subjects, it may reasonably 
be assumed that the motives which have determined the 
present attitude of the Japanese Government go deeper, and 
extend further, than surface indications might have led one 
to suppose. Everything in the proceedings of the Military 
authorities at Tientsin justifies the conclusion that they, 
and the Government behind them, consider the present 
moment opportune for picking a quarrel with Great Britain, 
There are two possible explanations for this hostile attitude, 
One, that the present state of affairs in Europe offers a Heaven. 
sent opportunity for making hay while the Hitler sun shines, 
and for widely extending the frontiers of Dai Nippon at small 
risk. The other, that the long-drawn, unfruitful struggle with 
China is producing a sense of frustration and widespread 
feelings of depression in Japan, especially since the nation 
has been warned that the “ Incident ” is likely to last much 
longer than was originally expected. To divert the mind of 
the disillusioned masses from “ dangerous thoughts ” and to 
save the face of the Army, it may be that new slogans anda 
scapegoat are now required. The widely-organised anti- 
British movement and the arbitrary nature of the terms 
imposed by Tokyo in advance as pre-requisite for the Tientsin 
negotiations, are ominous symptoms and the position becomes 
all the more difficult when we reflect that, in dealing with 
Orientals, any surrender to unjust or unreasonable demands 
invariably leads to further claims. 


THROUGH its spokesman in Tokyo, the Japanese Army has 
declared that all it asks of Great Britain is that she should 

abandon her hostile attitude towards Japan 
oe and co-operate with her in the construction 

of the New Order in East Asia. But inasmuch 
as this New Order manifestly involves the extinction of the 
Treaty rights and vested interests of all non-Japanese traders 
in China, the question which now confronts not only England, 
but all the Powers concerned in the Washington ‘“‘ Open 
Door” agreements of 1922 is whether these rights and 
interests are of sufficient importance and value as to make 
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their defence by force of arms a matter of vital necessity ? 
British capital investments in China are estimated at 
$250 millions, of which £152 millions are at Shanghai; 
America’s figure is put at £41 millions. On the other hand, 
in the matter of actual and potential trade in China and 
throughout the Pacific region, America stands to lose much 
more than we do by abandoning the field. British trade with 
China has, in fact, been steadily reduced in recent years. 
But even if it were much greater, in the present condition of 
European affairs, England could not detach naval forces 
sufficient for the protection of the persons and property of 
British subjects in China, without gravely endangering our 
home defences and the pledges of security given to other 
nations, our allies. As matters stand, it would therefore 
seem that the only means of preserving the structure of 
international agreements in regard to China, concluded under 
American auspices at Washington, must lie in concerted 
action by the Powers chiefly concerned. In a recent B.B.C. 
talk Admiral Usborne recommended the immediate creation 
of a joint Anglo-French-American Council for the Far East, 
as the result of which Joint Notes would replace those separate 
protests and warnings, whose futility has been sufficiently 
demonstrated. A close Anglo-French understanding is 
feasible. But America is evidently not disposed to risk a war 
for the protection of her interests in the Far East. Congress 
believes that the European democracies are trying to use the 
States ; meanwhile, she is getting good money out of the war. 
We should be making a disastrous error if we believed that 
the U.S.A. would “go in” with us in China—or for matter— 
anywhere else. The New order is therefore an uncomfortable 
fact and the outlook for the Foreign Committees in China 
none too pleasant. 


On July 14 the French held their national Festival, and 
this year there was the usual feature of a great military 
parade. British troops took part in this, and 
eg by special courtesy of the French Army they 
led the procession, while overhead the thunder 
of massed aeroplanes passed in fighting formation. We were 
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represented in the air as well as on the ground, and while 
300 French ’planes flew at a great height, 50 British *plane 
flew much lower, and were more visible. British sailors wer 
the first combatants to pass, preceded by the band of the 
Garde Republicaine, playing the noble march Sambre et Meuse, 
and by pupils of the military colleges. Then came a detach. 
ment of the Grenadier Guards, magnificent in their scarlet 
and gold and bearskins. These were followed by detach. 
ments from the Coldstream Guards, Scots Guards—with thei 
pipers—Irish Guards and Welsh Guards. The vast Paris 
crowd, instructed most carefully by their press as to the 
regiments and their different plumes, recognised and acclaimed 
them as they passed. They had known them in khaki, and 
they welcomed them as allies whose worth had been tested in 
a hundred battles. Our men were delighted by the welcome 
they received. They were treated as most favoured guests, 
and had hospitality literally heaped upon them. The idea 
of parading them with their French comrades-in-arms was 
a good one, for it showed more than any speeches can do the 
close co-operation which now exists between the two armies, 
‘“* Their presence,” said the Journal des Debats, ‘‘ appeared as 
the symbol of an entente necessary to the security of the 
world, an entente which is founded on the absolute com. 
munity of two great national destinies.” 


But our military co-operation with the French is not merely 
a parade one. Twelve R.A.F. squadrons—more than 10 
In the Air - machines—flew over France on July 11 with 
full military loads. The heavy bombers left 
their bases before eight o’clock in the morning, flew to Bor. 
deaux, and returned by a circular route making a flight of 
some 1,200 miles without landing. The medium bombers, 
leaving later, up to 11 a.m., followed another route via 
Le Touquet and Orleans, and did a flight of about 900 miles, 
also without landing. They flew high, except over certain 
large towns, where they dropped to 3,000 feet to show them- 
selves. The flights occurred without any incidents at all, 


and the machines were all home again by five o’clock in the} 


afternoon. These flights are going to be part of the regular 
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waining of the R.A.F.; the British Isles are too small to 
sdmit of long-distance flights, and the practice of covering 
distances over land is the best possible practice for our men. 
But there is much more in the affair than this. Pilots will 
get to know the nature of the French climate, they will study 
the winds and learn the geography of the air. They will 
become familiar with French conditions and the lie of the 
land, they will presently get landing practice as well, and will 
also learn to work with their French comrades. Little will 
be said about this in the Press, for the Defence Services work 
quietly, but we shall know that it is going on. May we point 
out the necessity for our airmen and soldiers to learn the 
French language. They will need it later on, and so far this 
need has been little recognised. We should like to see the 
interpreter standard of French made compulsory for promotion 
in the Army and Air Force. 


On July 10 the Italian Government announced that all 
foreigners were to be expelled from the Bolzano province of 

the Tyrol. This followed an agreement made 
earlier between Germany and Italy that this 
the Tyrol district should be Italianised. Some 200,000 

Germans have to leave and either return to the 
Reich or move farther south. In some cases these families— 
Austrian in origin—have been settled in the Tyrol for three 
hundred years. The intention is that the south Tyrol shall 
be entirely Italian, and that the frontier shall be a racial 
frontier. The German-speaking people, on being asked 
whether they will move into Germany, or whether they 
prefer to move southwards into Italy, have nearly all opted 
for Germany. Writing on July 4, The Times Rome corre- 
spondent said : 

The population of the Alto Adige is approximately 300,000. Of 
these some 200,000 are estimated to be Italian citizens of German 
speech, while about 90,000 speak Italian or some Latin dialect. Another 
10,000 are foreign citizens, principally Germans. The transfer of these 
latter, it is understood, is contemplated. 

The native population of the Alto Adige have always been intensely 
devoted to their Province, and it can be imagined that they are dis- 
mayed at the thought of leaving it. Though they might become 
reconciled to settling in German Tirol, where they would be among 
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people closely akin to themselves and in country similar to that jp 

which they were born, they will not view without great distress the 

prospect of moving their homes, say, to Calabria or Sicily. 

The explanation given for this strange affair is that Her 
Hitler has realised the importance of giving something to 
Italy in return for her constant support of the axis. But 
that would not account for the expulsion of all other foreigner 
including tourists. 


WHEN two Dictators decide to reshuffle their peoples there 
is nothing that any outsider can do except wonder at the 

astonishing docility of Italians and Germans, 
“ht ma but when their own nationals are concerned, 

as has now occurred, they have a right to 
ask some questions. The nationals ordered to leave the South 
Tyrol (now called Alto Adige) are British, French, Dutch and 
Swiss. Of these the Swiss are the most numerous, as they 
own and run the local hotels. No explanation at all has been 
given by the Italian Government for this extraordinary affair, 
and our Ambassador in Rome has failed to get any explana- 
tion. The evacuation of German citizens is to begin in the 
winter, then the German-speaking Italians will be dealt with. 
Citizens of other nationalities have to leave before these mass 
movements occur. Such tourists as were in the Tyrol have 
already gone. The expulsion of propertied foreigners simply 
means their robbery. They will be paid in Italian lire, which 
they will not be allowed to take away with them. The Swiss 
Federal Government at once protested against the order of 
expulsion,-but so far the only reply to this has been the arrest 
of six Swiss citizens and an anti-Swiss campaign in the Italian 
newspapers. It shows how far we have travelled from the 
days of decent behaviour that so little fuss has been made 
about a really outrageous affair. 


Two diplomatic changes have recently been announced. 
Sir Eric Phipps retires from Paris, and Sir Ronald Campbell, 
: our Minister in Bucharest, takes his place. 
antes the gir Eric will long be remembered for his work 
in Berlin, where he was Ambassador until 

1936, and his despatches from that post, warning the Govern- 
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ment of what was coming to us, will, when they are published, 
show the world how Ministers were informed of German views 
and intentions. Sir Ronald Campbell, who succeeds him, is 
a man in the prime of life, whose record stands very high. 
He will fill his great new post well. The task of trying to 
make our Ministers understand that our danger does not 
come from France, and that Geneva will not save them from 
Germany, is a thing of the past. Herr Hitler has performed 
a great educational work in this matter. The other big 
diplomatic shift is in Washington. Sir Ronald Lindsay is 
retiring, and in his place is to go a representative of Chatham 
House and of the Round Table group, Lord Lothian. At a 
time when the utmost tact and diplomatic experience is 
required we are sending to the most difficult and exacting 
post in the diplomatic service a man without experience, and, 
worst of all, a man who holds to certain international fads 
most offensive to American opinion. We hope Lord Lothian 
will restrain his missionary instincts. The last two amateur 
Ambassadors we sent to Washington, Lord Reading and 
Sir Auckland Geddes, should have cured the Foreign Office 
of these adventures. Sir Ronald Lindsay, the retiring 
Ambassador, has been very successful in Washington. He 
likes America and does not expect too much from Americans. 
He speaks very little in public and has no fads or nostrums, 
being content to try to put his country’s case forward as well 
and as honourably as possible. He will be very much missed 
when he leaves, both by his American friends and the Foreign 
Office which he has so admirably served. 


But there is another post—it is not diplomatic—it is even 
more important than the Embassies of Paris and Washington. 

This is the High Commissionership of Great 
sole Post Britain in the Union of South Africa. Since 

the fatal Statute of Westminster and the 
consequent appointment of a party politician to the Governor- 
Generalship of South Africa, the only link between the British 
Government and the Union has been through the High 
Commissioner, who is also responsible for the three native 
protectorates—Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland. 
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The post has recently been held by Sir William Clark, who 
has not apparently regarded it as being more than a centre 
for the exchange of views. He is now to be replaced by Sir 
Edward Harding, lately in the Dominions Office, who was one 
of the authors of the Balfour Resolution, that effort to placate 
the Irish and Dutch, which has enabled them virtually to 
remove themselves from the Empire. If Sir Edward Harding 
was unable to resist the arguments of General Hertzog in 
1926 in England, what chance is there of his being able to 
stand up to him in South Africa in 19389? We are afraid 
this important post has been sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
re-shuffle at home, and three protectorates are to be made 
to suffer from the ignorance of British Ministers. Sir Thomas 
Inskip, the present Dominions Secretary, was Attorney. 
General at the time when the Statute of Westminster was 
discussed. His legal opinion was then mistaken, and we are 
afraid his acumen about this South African appointment 
is no better. 


MERCHANTS and traders in South Africa are beginning to 
suffer from the pro-German leanings of the Union Ministry, 

and even General Hertzog’s most docile fol- 
on gy ag lowers are obliged to protest in the name of 

their constituents. Our British newspapers 
are usually silent on affairs of major importance in regard to 
South Africa, preferring to leave it to The National Review 
to give news many weeks old, for if they told the facts about 
the greatest gold country in the world their advertisement 
revenue would drop, so the considerable excitement and 
tension caused by the arrangements between South Africa 
and Germany are not reported. A “secret”’ meeting of 
General Hertzog’s party was held on June 14, and afterwards 
full reports of what had occurred reached the Press. At this 
meeting the attack was led by Mr. Gibson, who complained 
_of the advantages given to German cars by recent changes in 
the law. General Hertzog answered this by saying that 
German goods must be bought by the Union under the barter 
arrangements. This was no doubt meant as a threat that the 
Union would otherwise have frozen credits inside Germany, 
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where they would remain. At present Germany takes South 
African wool at a low figure, and re-sells it at the world price 
to Great Britain, thus securing currency for herself. It is 
gid that General Hertzog intends to pass legislation which 
yould make it illegal for municipalities in South Africa to 
rject German goods. Capetown recently chose to buy in 
England and was reproached by Dr. Bodenstein in the name 
of the Government. Commenting on this, the Natal Mercury 
said. 

“General Hertzog . . . appears to be determined to lead the Union 
further and further into the morass of German barter. . . . But in 
view of the bitter experience of other countries, this country cannot 
very well complain if she eventually discovers that the main advantages 
of barter with Germany are all on the German side.” 


But that, apparently, is what Union Ministers aim at. 


We referred in July to the uneasy debate on Colonial affairs. 
We have a vast Colonial Empire. What are we doing with 
it ? A pertinent letter from Mr. Ralph Assheton 
praca, in The Times recently stated the matter: 
** Unless we pay more attention to our Empire, 
and use our capital resources to develop it wisely, we shall 
not be able to keep it.”” Mr. Assheton went on to say :— 


“ On the strictly business side of the question, may I draw attention 
to the following figures which I have obtained from the annual report 
of the Stock Exchange, which has just been issued :— 

“The total nominal amount outstanding of foreign stocks and 
bonds, and foreign railway securities in the Official and Supplementary 
Lists is £3,354,646,172, and the market valuation at March 24, 1939, 
was £620,768,432. On the basis of that valuation not far off 
£3,000,000,000 has been lost by the investing public in foreign 
investment—a great deal of it irretrievably. 

“On the other hand, the total nominal amount outstanding of 
Dominion, Provincial and Colonial Government stocks and Dominion 
and Colonial railways is £1,176,099,675, and the market valuation at 
the same date was £1,047,709,838. It is true that this shows some 
depreciation and mistakes have been made, but very little of the capital 
has been irretrievably lost, and a valuation taken at a more favourable 
period might easily show no loss at all, taking the list as a whole. 

“These figures are by no means comprehensive, as they do not 
include commercial interests other than railways, nor do they include our 
investments in India or in the U.S.A., but they are a fair illustration 
of the point I want to make. 
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“For various reasons, many of which could not have been foresee, 
a vast sum of money has been lost in foreign investments ; how much bette 
if some of it had been invested (even lost !) in our own Empire. Let 
learn our lesson and invest more of our savings imperially in the future” 
(Our italics.) 
Some City firms may have enjoyed quick profits by floating 
German loans after the war, but their clients have been leg 
happy. How about giving the British Empire a turn? 


On July 15 the first batch of conscripts—militiamen—wen 
to camp. There were 60,000 of them. Only one man failed 
: to turn up, and he wasill. All the prognostica. 

ate ag and tions of those who have so long opposed this 
measure were falsified. The men were anxious 

to come, willing to serve, and have by now settled down t 
their routine. They came on foot, by bus, by train, in Rolk 
Royce cars. This last appeared to surprise some newspapen, 
but the whole essence of conscription is equality, and dukes 
and dustmen alike are willing to do their duty. One Socialist 
writer in the current Political Quarterly seems to recognise 
that his party has been on the wrong road. This is Mr. 
Crossman, who, in an article entitled “ Labour and Con. 
pulsory Military Service,’ makes some outspoken remarks, 
He says that the anti-Conscription campaign “ launched by 
all the forces of organised Labour has fallen flat.”’ So it has, 
and anyone not so totally divorced from knowledge of the 
manual labourer as the Socialist leaders, could have told 
him this six months ago. He adds the information that some 
Socialists thought this anti-conscription campaign would bea 
fizzle, but did not dare to oppose the movement inside the 
Party. “The conscription issue,” says Mr. Crossmaz, 
** exposed once more the divorce between Labour’s defence 
and foreign policies. ... We have behaved as_ though 
Fascism could be stopped by revolution, protocols, pacts and 
covenants, and whenever anyone has inquired what force 
would be required for the job, we airily totted up the popula 
tions of the ‘good’ countries and their mineral wealth.’ 
Well, now that the Socialists—and others who have had mor 
experience of world affairs than the Socialists—have dis- 
covered the error of their former opinions, may we hope that 
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they will not at once, and without consideration, rush into 
a fresh set of equally mischievous ones ? 


Tae Paris edition of the New York Tribune printed a letter 
the other day from a correspondent in California :— 
Socialism—If you own two cows, you give one to 
Definitions your neighbour. 
Communism—You give both cows to the government, 
and the government gives you back some of the milk. 
Fascism—You keep both cows but give all the milk to the govern- 
ment, which sells some of it back to you. 
New Dealism—You shoot one cow, milk the other, and pour the 
milk down the sink. 


The writer is evidently a Socialist. If he had not been of that 
persuasion he would have said that the second cow was given 
to the local inspector, who lost it ! 


A curious feature of last month was the Churchill campaign. 
Newspaper articles and letters on all sides pressed upon 
_. Mr. Chamberlain the absolute necessity of 

including Mr. Churchill in his Cabinet. Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Socialists of every hue 

took up their pens to say that this step was imperative, while 
platforms shook with the applause of audiences who cheered 
his name. Mr. Chamberlain has not been moved by these 
advisers, whose adjurations have, as often as not, been 
accompanied by violent criticisms of himself and his colleagues. 
With what the critics say about nine-tenths of the Cabinet 
it is impossible to disagree. With all his great qualities 
Mr. Chamberlain has no eye for a man. His selection of Sir 
Horace Wilson as his ‘“ kitchen Cabinet” shows that. But 
did the Daily Telegraph, Daily Mail and Daily Herald, and 
the other Churchillite papers really think that the Prime 
Minister would be affected by a raging tearing campaign of 
this kind ? Did they really think that they could carry their 
hero to power in this way? We can hardly believe it, nor 
do we think they have done him a good turn. For three or 
four years Mr. Churchill has done national work which is 
beyond praise. He has steadily and eloquently warned the 
country of the danger ahead. He has gingered up one set 
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of ministers after another and forced them to do thei 
duty. It is no small thing to have played the part of Demag. 
thenes in our State during these critical years. We should 
regret to see Mr. Churchill’s great talents used to bolster 
up the mistakes of Sir Thomas Inskip and Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald. 


For several years we have advised our readers to lay in food 
stocks, as far as their cupboards will hold them, against the 
possible day when they will be wanted. At 
baad Food first. the Government cold-shouldered this idea, 
then they denounced it. Now they are recom. 
mending householders to supply themselves to capacity, 
That is in the order of things as we expect them. But there 
is a great deal which householders cannot do, and which 
merchants and warehousemen must do for them. What are 
Ministers doing to encourage the holding of essential stocks 
in readiness for an emergency ? Private traders cannot be 
expected to speculate in goods by holding abnormal reserves. 
From figures recently published in the News Chronicle it 
seems that stocks of some commodities are lower than usual. 
Our contemporary says that the figures they give must be 
read with reserve, as the amount of merchants’ and manu. 
facturers’ stocks is not generally known: 
Wheat.—Port stocks are 2,710,000 quarters, against 1,499,000 


quarters at corresponding period last year. Present stocks are above 
normal. 

Sugar.—Stocks of raw at May 31, 1939, 414,000 tons, against 
357,000 tons a year ago and 444,000 tons two years ago. The former 
figure includes Government holding of 150,000-200,000 tons. Refined 
stocks in hands of traders are probably 25 per cent. below normal. 

Cotton.—The last week’s figure of warehouse stocks is 694,000 bales, 
against 1,138,000 bales a year ago. 

Rubber.—Warehouse stocks in London and Liverpool (dangerous 
places in which to store a highly inflammable commodity) are 63,600 
tons, against 92,460 tons. Manufacturers’ stocks are estimated at 
under 20,000 tons, against 25,000 tons. 

Copper.—Present warehouse stocks 30,000 tons (about six weeks’ 
consumption), against 35,500 tons. 

Tin.—Present warehouse stock is 10,728 tons (about six months’ 
consumption), against 6,930 tons. The former figure includes buffer 
pool. 
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Lead.—Stocks in official warehouses (only small part of total stocks) 
about 13,500 tons (under two weeks’ consumption) at the end of March, 
as against 12,000 tons. 

Spelter—Stocks in official warehouses (only small part of total 
stocks) 24,300 tons at the end of March (six weeks’ consumption), 
against 20,400 tons. 

Only in the cases of tin and wheat are the figures reasonable. 
In the cases of the other six commodities they are lower than 
they should be. Perhaps the Government may be induced 
to consider this vital matter in the light of the strain 


ahead. 


THERE is one man in public life in England who has executive 
genius : this is Lord Lloyd. As he is not where he ought to 
A be, directing a Government department, it is 
= good to know that he is at the head of the 
British Council. This society—it came into 
being five years ago—exists to present British art and culture 
to foreign nations, “‘ to make the life and thought of the 
British peoples more widely known abroad ; to promote a 
mutual interchange of knowledge . . . and to encourage the 
study and use of the English language.” For the first three 
years it vegetated ; then Lord Lloyd was appointed, since 
when, as a colleague of his has said, he has done the work 
of ten men, and until lately he has done it without any salary. 
We have recently read accounts of the visits of various 
foreign editors to England. The Swedes, Danes, Roumanians, 
Turks, Spaniards and Portuguese, have all sent us their 
leading journalists, who have been royally entertained, and 
had the opportunity of meeting English people of all classes. 
Another activity which was well worth while was to send the 
Old Vic Company to act English plays in Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and Malta. These tours were a triumphant 
success. They were conducted on a royal scale, forty artists 
and eight plays went round the southern European countries 
and into Egypt, and at present a British company is acting 
Hamlet in Denmark. The effort of letting the world know 
what we are, and what we can do, has been good. It will 
do more than anything else to counteract the effects of 
Dr. Goebbels’ poison factory. 
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TuE Glyndebourne Opera Festival came to an end on July 17, 
after a brilliant season. It is only in England that so remark. 

able a venture could be run wholly without 
pcorunenene Government assistance, depending entirely 
upon the generosity of one single-minded man, whose services 
to music and art have—as far as we know—gone entirely 
unrecognised. In any other country the Government would 
have rushed to support an enterprise of this value, but in 
England they do not appear to know that anything out of the 
way is occurring at Glyndebourne. We are bound to say 
that with the honourable exception of The Times the news. 
papers have not known any more about Glyndebourne than 
the Government. Critics have noticed it with the same 
bewilderment they showed when the Comédie Frangaix 
visited London this spring. They seem unable to see, much 
less describe, excellence in the theatre ; and they are appar. 
ently as unaware of good production as they are of good 
singing and acting. All these three are to be found at 
Glyndebourne, where the conductor, Fritz Busch, and the 
producer, Carl Ebert, are gifted and highly qualified men, 
able to make the great miracle of ensemble. They havea 
faithful following of people who really care for art, and every 
night an opera is given the house is filled with an audience 
at once knowledgeable and enthusiastic, who are willing to 
travel an hour and a half by train, and take a long bus ride 
to hear and see first-rate opera. Had the critics know 
enough to be able to tell the public how good Glyndebourne 
was, Mr. Christie would by now have been forced to give a 
season of double length. 


WE should like to say something of two operas, one of which 
we had not previously seen, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, and 

the other, in which an important change has 
a been made in the cast since last year, Verdi's 
Macbeth. This last is one of the triumphs of Glyndebourne. 
The music has none of the permanence of Mozart, but in 
dramatic quality and in fitness of illustration it is unsurpassed. 
Last year we said that the performance was as good as it 
could be, but this year it was better. Madame Grandi had 
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replaced Madame Schwartz. The latter is a beautiful woman, 
, fine actress and a skilful singer, and she looked every inch 
aqueen, but Madame Grandi’s splendid voice—a huge organ— 
arried all before it. Her sleep-walking scene was one 
of the most superb artistic performances it is possible to see. 
0f the ensemble in the great choruses all that can be said 
is that there is nothing like it anywhere else in this country— 
perhaps anywhere. If there are people who can sit through 
Macbeth without having a great artistic emotion they cannot 
be aware of excellence. Don Pasquale presented another 
st of problems to the artists. This old-fashioned opera 
bouffe, every note of which is familiar to an Italian audience, 
israther strange to us. The medium is a strange one, the high 
tor is so very high, the patter songs so prodigiously fast. 
But what a lesson in art Glyndebourne gives us in this, for 
here is novelty (to us), and the art is again supreme. The 
caste was first-rate and fully equal to the difficult fioritura 
music. The three men, Baccaloni, Stabile and Fort acted 
and sang admirably, while the marvellous patter duet in the 
third act (Baccaloni and Stabile) most deservedly brought 
the house down. Audrey Mildmay sang Norina. The 
music is difficult, but she sang like a bird and looked 
delightful. 


Next to Covent Garden the Lyceum is the finest threatre 
in London, and for over a hundred years it has served London 
nobly. Now it is to be destroyed by our 
Socialist London County Council to make room 
for “ improvements.” A short farewell season of six per- 
formances of Hamlet was held so that theatre-goers might say 
good-bye to this old playhouse. All who were middle-aged 
among the audience were thinking of the great days of lovely 
Ellen Terry, of William Terriss, and of Irving, that most 
picturesque stage figure. For them Olivia crossed the stage 
for the last time to say her agonised farewell to her sleeping 
father. Cordelia thanked the King of France with her lovely 
smile. . . . Beatrice flirted with Benedict. . . . Since the 
theatre closed a sale has been held, the housebreakers are to- 
go in at any moment, and the Government of London will 
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have given yet one more evidence of their complete and 
single-minded indifference to art. 


For many years we have not had so cold, wet and gloomy 
a month as last July. Only the fishermen are pleased, for 
; they rejoice in the scouring of rivers! For 
anethanasy the farmers, the weather has been bad. The 
hay is still lying in some fields and the com 
does not ripen, while the poultry flocks would be the better 
for sunshine, and the sheep for harder ground. Soft fruit. 
growers have had an aggravating, wasteful season, plenty of 
fruit, but bad weather for picking, so that black currants 
have become mildewed directly they were gathered, and 
raspberries and strawberries were very soft. It is too early 
yet to say that the plum season is spoiled, but though the 
crops are good in many places the flavour will be poor unless 
the sun begins to shine. On all arable land the weeds have 
had a record season and gardens. are apt to be untidy. 
Flowers have done much better than fruit, for the cool and 
damp have preserved the colour and life of blooms, and 
phlox and other lovers of damp, dark weather have flourished. 
It has been, on the other hand, a wonderful season for newly. 
planted shrubs, which have grown prodigiously. 
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On August 4, twenty-five years ago, there began the greatest 
war the world had known. August of this year finds Great 
Britain, France and their allies threatened with a worse 
and bloodier war by a second Kaiser, the equal of Wilhelm 
in ambition, and far exceeding him in capacity for evil and 
for tyranny. We could all lament the irresolution of the 
victorious Powers—too timid to form a new European order 
of security after 1918, too blind to check the new menace 
when first it raised its head. But there is not time for 
repining. ‘The hordes are at the gates. We must be as a 
general before battle, clear and determined, testing his own 
plans and seeking out the enemy’s to forestall them. To 
such a general, and to us, three main questions immediately 
arise. How is Hitler preparing his war ? How shall we win 
it? What shall be done with Germany after it ? 

Each of these questions has to be bluntly answered if the 
British people are to meet the challenge convinced that 
their leaders are as resolute as themselves. ‘“‘ A war to end 
war,” ‘A world safe for democracy ’—these rallying and 
misleading cries can no longer be used. The people will 
have none of them. All the reports that come pouring in 
to the War Office simply confirm that which the British 
people know in their hearts—that Herr Hitler is out to 
dominate Europe and to crush Great Britain in whom he 
sees his greatest obstacle. This the British know full well. 
They see the menace squarely. And they want to know 
that the Government are as determined as they are, that 
Ministers are preparing swiftly to meet the onslaught, and 
will lead them, when war comes, to a victory that will root 
out the evil from the midst of Europe—root it out utterly. They 
know it is a fight for life. 

That is the issue. How well Hitler himself understands 
it is proved not so much by his recent words (revealing 
though they are) as by the plans which he is hatching in all 
parts of the world. 
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How exactly is he preparing ? That was the first of the 
three vital questions set out above; and for the sake of the 
utmost clarity we shall answer it in tabular form, very much 
as the information had come to the Service Departments 
and the Foreign Office by the middle of last month, the time 
of writing. Hitler is preparing in the following ways: 

(a) Bringing his war machine to a peak by the end of August, 
Already he has 1,500,000 men under arms. Early this 
month he will begin mass manceuvres in north-western Ger. 
many (over against the Dutch, Belgian and French frontiers), 
and in the East, against Poland. A further 500,000 men wil 
be called up during the month; the last of them, most 
significantly, to be with the colours by the beginning of the 
Niirnberg Rally, which in itself draws 750,000 armed or dis. 
ciplined Storm Troops. Thus the number of men standing 
by—-even given peace—will be 2,750,000. 

Meanwhile military aircraft factories are working day and 
night. A new substitute for the usual metal structure for 
bombers will soon allow them to be turned out at the rate 
of well over a thousand a month; they will be suicide 
machines, collapsing easily if struck even lightly by anti- 
aircraft fire; but the Germans are planning to use them in 
the first mass raids over London and Paris, counting on their 
dropping some heavy bombs before the pilots are killed. 
Hitler is staking all on the knock-out blow, the lightning war. 

(b) Preparing the Home Front. Women are being brought 
into all kinds of factories to release men for the colours. 
Food is being stored ; there are factories in Vienna producing 
food ‘‘ tinned’ in wax-covered wood and cardboard, all for 
war stores. Fats of all kinds are being kept from the shops 
against the lean years to come. Lamp-posts and steel sleepers 
are being melted for guns. Railway expresses are being 
curtailed to save coal. Rolling stock is not replenished; 
the factories are too busy with tanks. Germany has already 
been put on a full war basis at home. 

(c) Pursuing the Drive to the East. Only a very few people 
in England yet realise what Dr. Schacht’s departure meant. 
Our financial pundits used to curse Germany under Schacht 
because of her pedlar’s tricks; for the way in which she 
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would gently persuade a foreign Government to give her corn 
and then pay them back belatedly with guns, aspirin tablets 
and mouth-organs. The aspirin days are now over. Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Funk—convinced of Germany’s strength in 
(entral and South-Eastern Europe since Munich—have 
recently been sending teams of negotiating bullies through 
the Balkans. After a few veiled threats to secure compliance, 
they instruct the country’s Government in what exactly 
shall be grown there to suit Germany’s needs. They arrange 
that with every piece of machinery imported from Germany 
shall go two or three “‘ experts ” to run it, and, incidentally, 
the factory as well. As part of the agreement they set up 
German-controlled companies to exploit the country’s natural 
and mineral wealth. In short, the Germans, the defeated 
Power of 20 years ago, are imposing terms almost as rigorous 
as the Treaty they imposed on a defeated Rumania in 1917. 
And the countries have until now had to yield in large measure. 
It is a ruthless invasion by Machtpolitik of which Great Britain 
is only now taking heed. Let it be remembered: were the 
the German plan of domination in south-eastern Europe to 
succeed (as it nearly has succeeded), then there would be 
no hopes of another effective Allied blockade. At her 
own back door Germany would have food enough and 
to spare. 

Hungary already sends to Germany 70 per cent. of her 
total exports and 90 per cent. of her produce. Rumania, 
hard pressed by Hungarian territorial demands (sponsored 
by Germany) had to accept a five-year agreement to Ger- 
many’s great advantage on March 23; and the Germans, 
true to type, are pressing further demands on her. In 
Jugoslavia Germany has increased her industrial holdings 
by 18 per cent. during the past eighteen months. Bulgaria 
is being persuaded hard to repeat her mistakes of the second 
Balkan War and of 1914. Bohemia and Slovakia are of 
course wholly at Germany’s mercy. 

In short, German policy in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, ruthlessly pursued without ceasing, is the basis of 
Ribbentrop’s foolish boast lately: ‘‘ We are ready for a war 
of ten weeks—or of twenty years.” 
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(d) Increasing Germany’s Hold on Italy. The Germans 
no longer trouble to hide their assumption that Italy is now 
one of their vassal States. Nearly 2,000 Gestapo men are 
already at Italian ports and in Italian factories; more are 
on the way. The Italian Air Force—once Mussolini’s personal 
pride, the sign of modern Italy—has been put under German 
command in case of war. Plans are made for the entry of 
German troops into Italy over the Brenner, ready for action 
against the French. 

Italians still loathe the Germans. They see with dismay 
what is happening, and tell each other, “‘ Things were much 
better under Mussolini.” But they are helpless so long as 
Ciano, Starace and the young hotheads have influence over 
an ageing Duce. How complete is the German dominance was 
shown at Milan where Ribbentrop simply produced the text 
of the German-Italian alliance for immediate signature. 
“ But,” said Ciano, “I have declared again only in this 
morning’s newspapers that I shall sign nothing.” Ribbentrop 
looked at him sourly—‘‘ I never read the newspapers,” he 
said. Ciano argued a little—and signed. 

Will the Duce recover himself in time ? Will the Germans 
let him recover? For their part the Germans discount the 
desire for peace among the Italian people, among the Army 
officers and at the Court: and they are convinced that they 
can bring Italy into war with them at any time. 

(e) Stirring up Japan against Britain. The British Govern- 
ment have clear information that the Germans have egged 
on the Japanese commanders to the anti-British outrages. 
The plan is that Britain should be driven to take counter- 
measures to which Japan would reply with acts of war. 
Once we were embroiled in the Far East Germany would 
gratefully go ahead in Europe. 

(f) Working on Hitler’s Fifth Column. Hitler still has hopes 
of his dupes in France and Great Britain. At the beginning 
of July he sent to Paris a certain Dr. Abetz, a Ribbentrop 
man, who told the French appeasers that Hitler was pre- 
paring a coup in Danzig, but intended no ill to France. Before 
the appeasers could get busy, M. Daladier heard of Dr. Abetz’s 
activities and passed a few curt words on to the right quarters. 
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Dr. Abetz was seen to leave Paris somewhat hurriedly. 
London about the same time was favoured with a visit from 
Baron von Geyr, the same who entertains appeasers and others 
at the Deutsch-Englische Gesellschaft in Berlin ; his soothing 
words went down well among certain foolish people here. 
After Geyr came Baron von Rheinbaben, Count von Schwerin 
and others; but in London the Fifth Column is now less 
numerous than in Paris, and our German visitors were told 
some blunt home-truths, even by those who formerly used 
to meet them with open arms. 

Hitler will continue his work among the appeasers. He 
knows that they, the Munichois in both England and France, 
are still waiting for their chance to sabotage the agreements 
with Poland in the fond belief (which they held before Munich) 
that a grateful Hitler will then settle down, limit his ambitions 
and leave England and France in peace. The Munichois 
pretend that they know their Hitler. Have they ever read 
Mein Kampf? Particularly the passage about them, the 
passage in which Hitler describes the method which he picked 
up in his Vienna days? Seize on one victim at a time, he 
writes. At a prearranged signal fire against him a volley of 
lies and slanders and threats. Continue until his friends’ 
nerves break down, and they sacrifice him to get a little 
peace. “‘ Only they never get their peace, the ninnies!”’ 
There you have the story of Schuschnigg and Benesh; the 
story that Hitler wants to be told of Beck ; and on the other 
side the story of our appeasers—‘‘ the ninnies!” They 
will never get their peace. It is they who have most 
endangered peace through their signs of weakness. 

(9) Slandering Great Britain inside Germany. No one who 
does not read the German newspapers can have any idea 
of the filthy abuse of England, her rulers, her peoples and 
her history, now being carried on daily under Dr. Goebbels’s 
direction. Parts of it are in words that we should call 
unprintable ; all of it is venomous and lying. The motive 
behind it was admitted to me quite openly the other day in 
Berlin by a prominent National-Socialist. Hitler (he said), 
being convinced that war with England was certain, was 
determined to ridicule and villify England before the war 
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began ; he believed the German people still to have a respect 
for Britain’s fighting powers—and that respect he was 
determined to kill. 

(h) Concentrating on Danzig. Here we come to the crux, 
The previous paragraphs have set out the background, 
swiftly moving to a climax. Danzig is the chef d’cuvre, 
the problem which Hitler has set the world for the summer, 
the incident on which he rattles the sabre as though for 
war—in defiance, incidentally, of three specific promises: 
first, in the German-Polish Treaty of Non-Aggression; 
secondly, to Mr. Chamberlain last September (‘no more 
territorial change”’); thirdly, in the assurance, again to 
Mr. Chamberlain, that Danzig would never be a menace to 
peace. Weeks of hard work among diplomatists and jour. 
nalists have at last convinced most of the Cabinet that if 
Germany grips Danzig, Poland is half strangled ; and that 
if Germany subdues Poland she becomes dominant in Europe. 

Certain it is that if Germany suddenly seizes Danzig 
Poland will fight; and then everything will happen so 
quickly that we shall be in. Hitler has instructed his 
diplomatists everywhere to tell the appeasers that Great 
Britain and France would rat from their obligations. He 
himself, however, is convinced that we should fight. Hence 
the vital importance of the Danzig campaign. A sudden 
German move would be the sign that Hitler had decided to 
risk all in war. 

It is still not certain, however, that the move will be 
sudden. According to secret news I got in Berlin he is 
tempted to continue lying low for a few weeks—say, until 
the Niirnberg rally—hoping that the war determination in 
Great Britain and France would abate and that Poland 
would begin to demobilize. A holiday atmosphere would 
begin here—“‘ It was all a scare. . . . People had got the 
jitters. .. .” Then the Danzigers, on a signal from Berlin, 
would announce that they were inside the Reich while 
offering Poland some “ guarantees.” Hitler would then 
count on British pressure to keep Poland quiet. 


That is the game. Those are some of the many strings 
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that Hitler is pulling. Hitler prides himself on his cunning— 
which is indeed perhaps his greatest force. His mind works 
not as other men’s, partly because, never having been 
schooled, it has never been trained to work on one track. 
An educated man may choose an evil road; Hitler sees a 
dozen evil roads at once and is ready to follow any one of 
them at a moment’s notice. In Ribbentrop he has a fit 
helper. Ribbentrop is far from being the “ tiresome boob ” 
that our appeasers called him. His mind has much of the 
same quality as Hitler’s, blunter perhaps, not seeing so far, 
capable of more blunders, but still formidable, restless, 
ambitious. The two minds work on each other, devise shady 
plans together, dream of European conquest. “Stay by 
me,” Ribbentrop was telling his lieutenants lately, “‘and your 
names will be written large in the book of history.” 
“Germany,” says Hitler, “‘ must fulfil her millennial destiny.” 
Goebbels’s voice comes: ‘* Leader, lead—we follow.” The 
newspapers and the cinemas tell of the glories of the Holy 
Roman Empire and glories that are yet to be. Outside the 
Storm Troopers march past, singing :— 


Heute gehért uns Deutschland 
Unt morgen die ganze Welt. 


To-day we possess Germany 

And to-morrow the whole world. 
It is all a heady atmosphere, breathed by the most emotional 
and most easily swayed of all Europeans. Hitler last 
September remembered Bismarck’s saying (disregarded in 
England) that the master of Bohemia is master of Central 
Europe. And now he broods on Frederick the Great’s saying 
that he who takes Danzig will be more master of Poland 
than the Polish ruler himself. So—Vorwaerts ! 

We, who are away from the atmosphere, know the mistakes 
already made and see how narrow a margin keeps Hitler 
from final disaster. He plans war—but it must be a short 
one, won by a smashing blow. His raw materials could not 
last long. He has petrol for three months—unless he gets 
Rumania before the Rumanians fire the wells, or unless he 
can bring Rumania over to his side by blandishments or 
terrorist methods. He will have difficulties in replacing 
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aeroplanes after the first mass raids; last year his Air Force 
commanders were warned that they could not expect replace. 
ments after the first twenty days. The German stamina, 
reduced by the war atmosphere of the past five year, 
enervated by poor food, would not equal the British. The 
Czechs are awaiting their chance, once Germany is deeply 
embroiled. The Austrian enthusiasm will not be of one 
piece. And if in the “ Axis” diplomacy there: have been 
great gains, there have also been serious losses and dray. 
backs. The occupation of Bohemia drove a previously 
complacent Poland to ally herself with Great Britain and 
France. The Italian occupation of Albania brought Turkey 
to the Western Powers and bound Egypt still more closely 
to us. The encouragement to Japan is awakening even the 
isolationist group in America. Finally, Hitler in his quarrel 
with Poland misreads the Polish mind entirely. 

He cannot sneak Danzig. The Polish way is to wait, to 
endure much provocation proudly—then to strike. Strike 
she would if Danzig went to Germany, no matter how furtively 
the transference were attempted. And if Poland struck in 
self-defence Great Britain and France must be with her. 
Otherwise Hitler is truly master of Europe. It boils down 
to this: We dare not allow our traitors and their cortége of 
noodles of the Fifth Column to try to get the Government to 
rat. Fortunately their influence has waned, and most of the 
Cabinet see the issue clearly. A German Poland means a 
German Europe. Hitler has to make up his mind. Does he 
want European war or not? If not he must leave Danzig 
alone. 

As all the signs, however, are still that Hitler is prepared 
to risk war or is out for war, Great Britain must redouble her 
preparedness to withstand the first heavy shock. Critical for 
us it is bound to be, in spite of the magnificent response to 
defence among the British people within the past few months. 
In land armaments we are more prepared than we pretend. 
Aircraft production is almost up to the German level ; the 
French production is increasing fast. But certain swift 
measures must yet be taken. 

We must call up more classes of men immediately ; for 
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we must have a large field force ready or in training when 
the storm breaks. We must fully mobilize—Army, Navy, 
Air Force—for the months of August and September as the 
best means of preventing war (if prevented it can be) and of 
getting a good start if it is forced on us. We must make or 
buy still more anti-aircraft guns for London and the main 
cities. We must immediately ship all the arms we can 
spare, and as many aeroplanes, to Poland. The £13,000,000 
now offered is an insult to an ally, another example of Sir 
John Simon’s blindness. Poland has more trained men than 
we have. Her morale is first class. She is better placed 
strategically than we are. Arms with her would at times 
be used more quickly, and to better advantage, than with 
us. Remember that as soon as war breaks out it will be a 
hazardous job getting arms to her—and she has not too 
many now. 

Then it would be good to make known something of the 
great progress already made in establishing unity of command 
between the British and French forces. No secrets need, or 
should, be given: but it would be another sobering warning 
to Hitler—or to the German people—if some indication could 
be given. All these things could only be done if we had 
what we must have—a War Cabinet. Lloyd, Churchill, 
and others must step up to fill places in the Cabinet which, 
so far as the national welfare is concerned, have too long 
been filled by cyphers. All those whose names are bywords 
for incompetence or cowardice must go. Only so can we 
face the threat with confidence and win the war from the start. 


And after it? That is a big jump; we must leave 
undiscussed all problems of strategy and tactics, in the cer- 
tainty that Gamelin and Gort are the right men to be in 
charge and that the British and French peoples, with their 
allies, will fight and endure. These things we must leave : 
but we must look ahead: we must settle our war aims now. 
In 1918 some of us used to think that the French were 
vindictive. Perhaps now we realize that they had reason 
to be so: it had been their second war within living memory— 
the second time that the sons of France had been killed because 
of German aggression. The next war will be our second: 
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for the French their third. In face of the renewed tyranny 
and the rampant militarism across the Rhine to-day we 
should be betrayers of Western civilization, our lands and 
our liberty, if we did not resolve now that the defeat of 
Germany should bring not merely the end of Hitlerism but 
the final collapse of the German Reich. One war is one too 
many. The third must spell the perpetrators’ doom. 

We know what the Germans would do to us if they won, 
They have already declared it openly. ‘‘ The ramshackle 
British Empire must be broken up.” “ England postures 
like an idiot and, like an idiot, must be made ineffective,” 
We know what Germany did to Rumania in 1917: all 
Rumanian produce was for ever to go solely to Germany; 
German companies were to take over all industries ; German 
armies were to be allowed to march and stay in Rumania 
for as long as they wished ; all railways, telegraphs, public 
services were to be put into German hands. We know, too, 
what the Germans proposed to do with Russia in the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. Russia was to be reduced to a state of 
impotence ; her wheat fields taken from her; her western 
provinces to be put in German hands. 

Germany was then the aggressor. With how much better 
reason should the British and the French, after facing the 
German menace for eighty years and after enduring the 
slaughter and the havoc of German-made wars, make sure 
that the might of Germany is broken up and made 
ineffective. East Prussia was formerly Polish; it must be 
Polish again. The Bavarians and the Austrians are only 
corrupted and brutalized by association with the Prussians; 
the association must be broken. The French in their wisdom 
wanted the Rhine frontier at the end of the last war; they 
shall have it. Only by such means can we be sure that if 
Germany attempts to rearm in secret again, the Allies—who 
must remain Allies, always in conference—can march into 
Germany immediately and with overwhelming force. There 
is no other way if our sons and our daughters are to be 
guaranteed security from the menace which Europe has 
allowed for the third time to arise. 

Because many Germans realize that they will be defeated, 
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they are already busy here and in America, already in league 
with the appeasers—who, seeing that they are not persuading 
their Governments to give Germany all she demands, are now 
looking forward to continuing their work after peace has been 
won. We have all heard the line of their argument—it is 
wicked Hitler who is leading the good, kind Germans to war 
and to defeat; it is terrible; but it may turn out well, for 
the good, kind Germans secretly long for the overthrow of 
Hitler in order that they may be nice and democratic again. 
That is the dope now being put about. Nothing is said about 
the million British men who must be killed in order that 
Britain may do the work the Germans ought to have done 
five years ago in overthrowing Hitler. Nothing is said of the 
thousands of British women and children whom the good, 
kind Germans are now ruthlessly preparing to bomb from 
the air. Nothing so crude is mentioned. 

What the British Government must realize is that the 
British people will fight only for a Pax Britannica—a Pax 
Gallo-Britannica—a system of European security that will 
entirely prevent any resurrection of German militarism. The 
history of the past eighty years has shown that a strong 
Germany and a peaceful Europe are incompatibles. The 
Germans declare themselves the bulwark against Communism. 
Actually they bring the threat of Russian Communism 
nearer, for their militarism has compelled Western nations to 
spend in arms the money that should have gone to social 
progress and so have depressed the standard of life and 
increased unrest in many countries. Only when Western 
countries are freed from the German menace can they turn 
peacefully to put their own house in order, which is the only 
true answer to Communism. 

The Government must now make known to the German 
people through our admirable broadcasts the fate that is in store 
for them if they bring, for the third time in living memory, 
death and destruction to other European peoples. The 
Germans themselves boast that they are out for the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. We should declare, even more 
firmly, and with better reason, that if they bring war on us 
again the destruction will be theirs. 
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The wisest and most penetrating thought on this subject 
has been expressed by Professor Macneile Dixon, one of ou 
few original philosophers, in his latest book, The Human 
Situation. He goes to the heart of the matter. Our vigorous 
and valiant ancestors had imperial dreams, he reminds us; 
they committed us to the rule of half the world. Now it is 
the fashion to pretend that we no longer value ou 
responsibilities. 

“Ts it our duty to defend and maintain this heritage, or 
to relinquish it? And if we relinquish it will it pass into 
cleaner hands, and will mankind be better served?” The 
prizes of this world go to those who have the determination 
to gain them and to hold them. They are lost when the 
inner spirit of a nation decays and the desire comes to renounce 
the contest through humanitarian sentiment or other forms, 
Were England’s day to come to an end, he continues, the 
principles which would have contributed to its coming— 
Christian, pacifist, or whatever they might be called—would 
not thereby be strengthened. 

** On the contrary, such is the irony which pervades things 
human, they will have brought about their own eclipse, their 
own dissolution, and the triumph of the opposing principles. 
The decline and fall of England, which will rejoice her 
enemies, will not be England’s decline and fall only but of all 
for which she stood, and not till then shall we know the 
extent of our miseries.” 

The challenge now before us is Germanism. Dare we be 
half-hearted ? 


A.B.C., ETC. 
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LIONS AND VOTES 
(Inp1a IN 1939) 


Talis year opened with the Congress Party, the Party which 
demands complete independence and severance from the 
British Empire, in power in eight of the eleven provinces in 
India ; for last September Assam had fallen to it. A month 
earlier Congress had given a spectacular proof of its power 
by summarily dismissing Dr. Khare, Chief Minister of the 
Central Provinces, and responsible under the India Act for 
their government and administration. For “he failed as 
a soldier of Congress to take shelter with the Working Com- 
mittee of Congress. Instead he went over to (consult) the 
(British) Governor, the representative of a foreign power, 
and this was his greatest offence.” Attacked in its own 
Indian Press for Dictatorship methods, the Congress replied 
through a leading member, Mr. Patel, ‘‘ People call me Hitler, 
but I am super-Hitler.” 

This year’s first political event was the “election” of 
the President of the All-India Congress, a post of vital im- 
portance. For besides conferring the leadership of the 
Party throughout India, it also comprises chairmanship of 
the Working Committee, and makes the holder its principal 
mouthpiece and executive officer. This Working Committee, 
a close dictatorial oligarchy, is the real ruler of Congress. 
Appointed by the President, in turn it appoints him. An 
attempt was made this year to challenge its authority, 
ultimately, as we shall see, without success. For Mr. Subhas 
Bose, the existing President, appointed in 1938, offered himself 
for re-election in opposition to the Working Committee’s 
candidate, Dr. Patthabi Sitaramayya. The latter is a Telegu 
Brahmin from Madras, selected by the Working Committee 
to conciliate his community, who are inclined to quarrel 
with the Tamils, the other great element of the Madras 
Province. Mr. Gandhi blessed this choice. Mr. Subhas Bose 
was supported by Mr. M. N. Roy, the leading exponent of 
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Communism in India, and in general by the Congress 
“ Leftists,’ who demand an immediate breach with the 
British Government, in contrast to the more Fabian tactics 
of the “ Rightists,” who supply the bulk of the Working 
Committee. 

The contest was a bitter one. There were “ personal 
aspersions,’ and, according to Mr. Gandhi, even worse 
things. For during the election he published the experience 
of a voter who said “‘ The voting was to start at 8 am. | 
reached Congress House at nearly 8.45 a.m., but to my 
consternation found that I had already been impersonated 
in the short span of 45 minutes. Scores of others had the same 
experience. I found that this impersonation was regularly 
organised and practised on a mass scale as soon as the polling 
had started. Naturally those who came even half an hour 
late were disappointed, they had been impersonated mean. 
while.” Mr. Gandhi’s comment is “ The letter is a pointer. 
Besides impersonation there is the wholesale tampering 
with the Congress registers which contain bogus names. 
These registers have as much value as a box containing 
counterfeit coins, though it is claimed to contain rupees.” 
Mr. Gandhi concludes: “‘ Out of the present condition of the 
Congress I see nothing but anarchy and red ruin in front of 
the country.” 

The support of the Working Committee and of Mr. Gandhi 
was considered to make the result of the election a foregone 
conclusion. But on January 30th Mr. Subhas Bose was 
elected President of the All India Congress. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, though a “ Rightist ” is not 
a “moderate.” For last year he said, “‘ If there is any one 
person who imagines that our structure would be subordinated 
to flimsy notions of democracy and parliamentary conven- 
tions, let that person remember that we are in a state of 
transition. Those goody-goody notions of constitutional 
propriety are not applicable to the Congress in its present 
condition and to the conditions prevailing in the country 
to-day.” Perhaps Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s congratula- 
tions to his successful opponent, which earned him in the 
Congress Press the title of “‘ Sporting Loser,” indicate a 
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nsciousness in this election of receiving a dose of his own 


medicine. 
Mr. Gandhi said of Mr. Subhas Bose: “I am glad of his 
victory. . . . The defeat is more mine. . . . I rejoice in this 


defeat.” But this chivalrous gesture was somewhat dis- 
counted by a vigorous repetition of the charges of corruption. 
“The Congress is fast becoming a corrupt organisation in the 
sense that its registers contain a very large number of bogus 
members. . . . I have no doubt that many of the delegates 
who have been elected on the strength of these bogus voters 
would be unseated on scrutiny.” 

On February 22nd, a fortnight before the All-India 
Congress met in annual session, the “ Rightist > members 
of the Working Committee resigned, thirteen out of fifteen, 
including Pundit Nehru, Mr. Patel, Mr. Rajendra Prasad 
(Mr. Subhas Bose’s successor and the present President of 
Congress), Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya (the defeated candidate), 
and Mr. Abdul Ghaffar Khan (Red Shirt leader and brother 
of the Chief Minister of the North-West Frontier Province). 
Still Mr. Subhas Bose remained President, and hoped to be 
as successful in the session as he had been in the election. 
But Mr. Gandhi intervened. Mr. Gandhi, though not a 
member of Congress, is the friend and adviser of its 
“Rightist ’ element. To assist it in its difficulties with 
Mr. Subhas Bose, Mr. Gandhi skilfully staged a diversion, 
and chose for its scene an Indian State, Rajkot. 

In pursuance of the “ Trojan Horse” policy adopted at 
last year’s session, Congress has refrained from creating 
formally recognised branches in Indian States. Instead 
it has brought to bear on them a great and increasing pressure 
by encouraging independent local organisations and sub- 
versive movements such as peasant agitations against rent 
and taxes. North, south, east and west the trouble has 
spread. In January, Major Bazalgette, Political Officer of 
the Orissa States, was murdered in Ranpur State in Eastern 
India, in April in Ramdurg State in Western India the 
jail was attacked, prisoners, including a condemned mur- 
derer, released, policemen and warders battered to death, 
also in April in Gangpur State in Eastern India thirty-one 
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people were killed in a clash with agitators, these are three 
striking examples of the widespread trouble. Mr. Gandhj 
laid the blame for Ranpur and Ramdurg on Congress and 
condemned the murder of Major Bazalgette. He could 
hardly do otherwise, as Major Bazalgette had been murdered 
for pulling back a cloth covering two “ corpses ”’ of alleged 
victims of the police, and thereby showing them to be alive 
and well. But on January 28th he wrote: ‘ Ranpur hag 
murdered a Political Agent. And the police and military are 
having a merry time at the expense of innocent men and 
women. I hope the (Congress) Government of Orissa will 
firmly handle the situation and not let the Imperial Power 
deal with the situation as it chooses.” 

Rajkot, the scene of Mr. Gandhi’s diversion, a small 
State in Western India, was engaged in a dispute with Con. 
gress. Mr. Gandhi saw his chance, and on March 3rd, only 
five days before Mr. Subhas Bose would take the chair at the 
All-India Congress session, he started ‘“‘ a fast unto death” 
to make the Ruler of Rajkot give way to Congress. 

One curious feature of Mr. Gandhi’s fasting, apart, of 
course, from its utter illegality under the criminal law of 
India as expressed in the Indian Penal Code, is his disapproval 
of such a practice by others. On August 30th last year some 
Harijans (low caste Hindus) came and fasted in front of 
Mr. Gandhi’s house in order to enforce some political and social 
demands. He said to them: ‘“ Whatever that (your vow) 
may be, your fast cannot effect a change in my views. We 
should not coerce anyone by resorting to fasts.” In spite of 
remarks in some Indian newspapers about “ Farcical Fast ” 
and “ Political Blackmail,” Mr. Gandhi’s effort was front- 
page news, and All-India Sessional doings were relegated to 
the second sheet, a demotion unprecedented in Congress 
history. Mr. Gandhi monopolised the limelight. And just 
when the Session was settling down to business came the 
news of his triumph. The Viceroy intervened and offered 
Mr. Gandhi the arbitration of the Chief Justice of (British) 
India in the dispute between the Ruler of Rajkot and Congress, 
and invited Mr. Gandhi to visit him. 

Early in April Mr. Gandhi received another triumph in 
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laffaire Rajkot. The Chief Justice of (British) India decided 
in favour of Congress in the dispute, referred to him by 
the Viceroy, between Congress and the Ruler of Rajkot. 
later in April when Mr. Gandhi went to Rajkot to reap the 
fruits of his triumph, he was mobbed by Moslems who objected 
to Hindu Congress domination. He promptly apologised to 
everyone for his March fast, including the Viceroy. He said : 
“I have left empty-handed, with body shattered, hope 
gemated. . . . Rajkot has robbed me of my youth.” (Mr. 
Gandhi is nearly 70.) In June he even referred to the Chief 
Justice’s award in his favour as ‘‘ a cobra.” 

But in March the effect on Congress was electrical. The 
“Rightists,” Mr. Gandhi’s friends, beat Mr. Subhas Bose 
and the “ Leftists” all along the line. Mr. Subhas Bose in 
his presidential address demanded “* a major assault on British 
Imperialism ” in the form of a general agitation, to be pre- 
ceded by an “‘ ultimatum.” He was defeated. The session 
accepted the ‘“‘ Rightist ’ view that the preparations for a 
direct attack on the British Empire were not complete and 
rejected the “ Leftist” demand for an ultimatum. For, 
as Pundit Nehru, a leading “ Rightist,” said, “‘ the coming 
struggle is going to be a grimmer struggle, in which thousands 
may have to sacrifice their lives. We should therefore 
prepare the masses from now onwards, and the preparation 
must be done on proper lines.” 

But the most striking feature of this Congress session, 
and the one which provides the title of this article, was the 
resolution directing the President, Mr. Subhas Bose, to be 
guided by the advice of Mr. Gandhi, one of his principal 
“Rightist ’’ opponents, in choosing the Working Committee. 
In other words, a Prime Minister was ordered to choose his 
Cabinet from the Opposition. Its effect was to nullify Mr. 
Subhas Bose’s election as President by reducing his office to 
an empty show. Pundit Pant, Chief Minister of the United 
Provinces and therefore one of the chief exponents of parlia- 
mentary government in India, said in proposing the resolution 
that wherever nations had progressed it was under the 
leadership of one man. ‘ Whether they agreed with Herr 
Hitler’s methods or not, there was no gainsaying the fact 
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that Germany had progressed under Herr Hitler. Similarly 
Italy had risen because of Signor Mussolini, and Lenin had 
raised the Russia of to-day.” Seth Govind Das, chairman of 
the Reception Committee, in supporting the motion, likeneg 
the Congress to the Fascist Party of Italy, the Nazi Party of 
Germany, and the Communist Party of Russia, and opined 
that Mr. Gandhi held the same position in India as Mussolini, 
Hitler and Stalin held in their respective countries. Another 
supporter of the motion, Mr. Sardul Singh, said “ he had no 
objection to a resolution appointing Mahatma Gandhi as the 
sole dictator of the country, because the best Government 
was the one in which a benevolent autocracy obtained,” 
But the true voice of the East found expression in Mr. Satya. 
murthi, who justified the supercession of Mr. Subhas Bose, 
the elected President, by Mr. Gandhi, with the words, “ the 
lion becomes the king of animals not by vote but by its 
_ powers.” Here speaks the age-long immemorial East. 

The motion was vehemently opposed by Mr. M. N. Roy, 
exponent of Communism, and other “ Leftist ’’ supporter 
of Mr. Subhas Bose. There were some incipient attempts at 
disorder. But they did not extend beyond a “ Leftist” 
journalist lying down and having to be carried out by 
“ Rightist > volunteers. The motion was carried by a 
overwhelming majority. Mr. Subhas Bose was left “‘ a mer 
figurehead.” Still he stuck to his post of President. 

At the end of April in Calcutta came the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, at which Mr. Subhas Bos 
faced his “ Rightist ” opponents. Just before it he had tw 
local provincial successes. He was elected President of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and on April 26 at 
noon he declared his choice for the Mayor of Calcutta for th 
coming year. The same afternoon his nominee was obediently 
elected by the Calcutta Corporation. As soon as the All-Indis 
Congress Committee met, Mr. Gandhi adroitly cut the groun 
from under the feet of Mr. Subhas Bose as President. fo 
he refused to advise Mr. Subhas Bose on the appointment 
a Working Committee. By the resolution of the All-Ind 
Congress Session in March Mr. Subhas Bose was compell 
to form it on Mr. Gandhi’s advice. As this advice was ref 
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Mr. Subhas Bose was unable to appoint the Working Com- 
mittee essential to the Congress organisation. So he had to 
resign and Mr. Rajendra Prasad, a member of the old Working 
Committee from the Bihar Province, was elected President 
inhis place. The old Working Committee, with the exception 
of Mr. Subhas Bose, his brother and Pundit Nehru, who 
preferred to remain outside as a potential mediator in the 
“ideological differences” of Congress, was immediately 
re-appointed. The incipient attempts at disorder during 
the March session developed into something more substantial 
on this occasion. The new President was assaulted, a number 
of people received minor injuries and the police had to make 
a dozen arrests. The adjournment of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly was moved on these incidents. 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee passed 
a resolution, proposed by Pundit Nehru, that “ the Congress 
is determined to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India 
and use Indian resources in a war without the consent of the 
Indian people.” In a speech next day (May Ist) he inter- 
preted this resolution as meaning that ‘“ Indians under no 
circumstances would consent to be a party to the coming world 
struggle.” 

We may now analyse the forces at work behind these 
tangled quarrels. Mr. Gandhi’s sensational power over 
Congress rests upon his capacity to “deliver the goods.” 
(Mr. Gandhi’s own phrase.) Last year he secured the release 
of a number of political prisoners. This year, by inducing 
the Viceroy to appoint the Chief Justice of (British) India to 
arbitrate between Rajkot State and Congress, he put Congress 
on the political map as an equal power in negotiating with 
the Indian States, an invaluable precedent in the present 
struggle between them. And control over the Indian States 
is desirable to Congress not merely as a substantial increase 
in the area of their authority in India, but also as a checkmate 
to the “‘ safeguard ”’ of the Indian Princes, in case the British 
Government push through Federation, the second part of the 
India Act not yet in force. For the representatives of the 
States of the Indian Princes have hitherto been relied upon 
to provide a conservative element in a future All-India 
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Federal Assembly. But if Congress gets a hand in thei 
election, this hope goes. Hence the value of Mr. Gandhi's 
service in Rajkot State. Another source of Mr. Gandhi's 
influence with Congress is his frequent interviews with the 
Viceroy, on March 16th, March 17th, April 5th and April 7th, 
Though Congress incessantly indulges in tirades against the 
British Government, still it is aware that in India, as in al] 
Oriental countries, control of the armed forces means ultimate 
power. And this the Viceroy possesses. He is also still the 
head of the great machinery of the All-India administration, 
Constant access to this fountain head of authority, coupled 
with tangible results from its exercise, as in the case of Rajkot 
State, makes Mr. Gandhi a valuable asset to Congress. Is it 
true, then, as asserted in the Congress session, “‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi is Congress, and Congress is Mahatma Gandhi”? No, 
Mr. Gandhi’s position in Congress rests upon his capacity to 
do useful work for them, both in extorting concessions from 
the British Government and in assisting the dominant 
oligarchy of the Working Committee in maintaining discipline 
against such recalcitrant members as Mr. Subhas Bose. If 
Mr. Gandhi should attempt to check or “‘ moderate ”’ Congress, 
he will be discarded, and not for the first time. There is an 
Indian proverb :— 
Hakim Bandar 
Kerani Kalandar 


The Magistrate’s the monkey, 

The Musician’s the Clerk. 
This translation is literal except for one word. ‘“ Kalandar” 
is a wandering mendicant who sometimes attracts attention 
by making a monkey dance to music as an organ grinder 
does in Europe. The meaning is that clerks sometimes 
exercise undue influence over magistrates. Without ir. 
reverence we may suggest that Mr. Gandhi’s political motions, 
sweet, sublime, pathetic, and sympathetic, synchronise pre- 
cisely with the music of an unseen Congress band. 

The bitter dissensions between Mr. Subhas Bose and the 
Working Committee extend beyond personalities, though 
these exist. Mr. Subhas Bose is in favour of a “ Forward ” 
policy, an ultimatum to the British Government, followed } 
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by a trial of strength in an agitation. The mass of the Work- 
ing Committee consider this proposal premature. Prepara- 
tions are not yet complete. ‘‘ Congress has no army” (Mr. 
Patel on May 9th). How, then, did Mr. Subhas Bose come to 
be elected President of Congress in January? On this 
question reference may be made to a passage in my article 
“The Indian Congress Marches On” in The National Review 
of June, 1938. It mentions Mr. Subhas Bose’s arrest and 
detention in 1925 as a suspected Terrorist Revolutionary, 
and the letter (dated 1931) read out by the Home Secretary 
tothe Government of India in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in 1936, which described Mr. Subhas Bose as the head of the 
Yugantar (a Terrorist Revolutionary Society). Mr. Subhas 
Bose has disclaimed belief in violence. But how far the 
reputation engendered by the above quoted statements would 
assist him or otherwise with his “‘ Leftist ’’ followers may be 
left to the judgment of the reader. The support of Mr. M. N. 
Roy and many Communists, Mr. Gandhi’s allegations of 
impersonation and corruption, the disorders in the April 
session would all seem to point to a certain “ active ’’ element 
among his supporters. In January the “ Leftists” with a 
vigorous “‘ push” got him elected President. But the 
“Rightists ’ rallied, and with the help of Mr. Gandhi and 
his Rajkot triumph won the day. Of course, the difference 
relates solely to tactics. Both sides have the same identical 
aim, independence for India and separation from the Empire. 
There is nothing ‘“‘ moderate” about Mr. Subhas Bose’s 
“Rightist ” opponents, as previous and subsequent ex- 


tracts from their speeches show. Whatever the internal 
quarrels in Congress may be, it can never become permanently 
divided. 

The reason for this fundamental unity is expressed in a 
report issued by the Moslem League at the end of last year, 
on Moslem grievances in Congress (Hindu) Provinces, ‘“‘ Con- 
gress members are Hindus who look forward, after many 
centuries of British and Moslem rule, to the re-establishment 
of purely Hindu Raj.” ‘‘To the Hindu, Swaraj (Home 
Rule) means Ram Raj (Ram Rule. Ram is a Hindu god), 
and Congress Government means Hindu Government.”” With 
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a two to one majority of Hindus in India (though the Moslems 
number over 77 millions), and an increasing aggressiveness 
and tendency to praise of Communist, Nazi, and Fascist 
Dictatorships on the part of Hindu Congress, the Moslems 
are getting increasingly alarmed at the prospect of being 
subjected to such an authority in the name of parliamentary 
government. The resolutions of the Moslem League speak 
with no uncertain voice. On October 10th last year at 
Karachi the Sind Province branch of the Moslem League 
passed a resolution demanding a separate Federation for 
the Moslem portions of India, to be completely apart from 
and independent of a Hindu Federation, and also that inde. 
pendent Moslem States beyond the frontiers of India should 
be invited to join this India Moslem Federation. This meeting 
was attended by Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and Mr. Fazlul 
Haq, the Chief Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal respec. 
tively, and therefore responsible under the India Act for 
the law and order and administration of these great provinces, 
The importance of this resolution needs no stressing. It 
illustrates the warning at the end of my article, “ India 
To-day,” in The National Review of May, 1937, that if the 
Moslems consider themselves abandoned to the Hindus, 
they may turn for help elsewhere than to England. At the 
meeting of the All-India Moslem League at Patna on 
December 27th, this proposal was held in abeyance, and a 
resolution was passed authorising the Moslem League to take 
“ direct action”’ if Congress Hindu Governments continued 
to oppress Moslems in their Provinces. On April 8th in 
Delhi the Council of the All-India Moslem League decided to 
form a Moslem National Guard, to counter the Congress 
volunteers. On March 29th The Statesman newspaper of 
Calcutta published a scheme for a separate Moslem Federation 
in India, and stated that it was under the consideration of 
the Moslem League. But as that body has not yet issued any 
pronouncement on it, discussion would be premature at 
present. But it can be stated with certainty that the new 
parliamentary government in India has caused the Moslems 
to cease to request protection as a minority community and 
to demand recognition as a national entity. 
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Colonel Muirhead, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
om his return from India in February commented on the 
great and growing Hindu-Moslem antagonism. In March 
the adjournment of the Bengal Legislative Assembly was 
moved on account of a private letter of Mr. Fazlul Haq’s, 
Moslem Chief Minister of Bengal, which was betrayed to the 
public Press. In it he wrote: “ Every day I get evidence 
of the disloyalty of most of the Hindu officers.” Mr. Fazlul 
Haq apologized for the letter as written in a moment of 
exasperation. Still the incident throws a curious light on 
Hindu-Moslem relations in Bengal. On April 8th he said 
to the Moslem League, speaking of the Provinces governed 
by the Hindu Congress, “The tragedy of the situation is 
that the British Government seems to have abdicated its 
functions and surrendered everything to the clamours of the 
Congress. The great Indian Civil Service seems to be entirely 
paralysed.” The record of the Hindu-Moslem riots during 
this year forms a gloomy commentary on these utterances. 

As regards directly subversive activities, the Congress 
are employing in Bengal against the Moslem Government of 
that province the same tactics that they are using in the 
Indian States, the stirring up of agitation among peasants 
and workmen by Communist propaganda. Not much overt 
activity is observable among the Terrorist Revolutionary 
Societies. But three of the all-too-frequent railway accidents 
in India this year were attributed to “ sabotage,” and attempts 


at de-railment have been detected, in one of which near 
Lahore in March Congress flags were found, and pamphlets 
signed “ Babbar Akali Stalin’ urging young people “ to 
destroy bureaucracy.” As regards the continued existence of 
these Terrorist Revolutionary Societies, reference may be 
made to the words of Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister of the 
Bengal Government, in the Bengal Legislative Assembly on 
March 20th, “‘ The secret societies to which the released 
Terrorists belonged, and by which they were activated, 
remain in existence and intact and are as well organised 
to-day as ever. They are probably better. Their declared 
aim is rebellion to be followed by social revolution. Though 
ostensibly in the ranks of the Congress they are no followers 
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of the Congress creed of non-violence, they owe allegiance to 
none but themselves.” But the official Congress view, ag 
represented by Pundit Nehru in an interview which he gaye 
during his visit to London in July last year, is far from re. 
assuring. “‘ The present Indian Army is recruited mainly from 
the peasantry. The Indian soldiers, when on leave, go back 
to their villages, and maintain contact with the people of 
their own class and origin. Therefore, it would be impossible 
for the British—in the event of a major peasant movement— 
to prevent the Army from being affected . . . it cannot be con. 
sidered, from the British point of view, as a ‘reliable’ 
Army.” These words receive emphasis from the vigorous 
opposition which the Congress offered in the Legislative 
Assembly in August last year to the Anti-Recruiting Activities 
Bill, designed to check seditious attempts to stop recruitment 
for the Indian Army. The Bill was passed with the help 
of Moslem members. In the international crisis of the follow. 
ing September Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Moslein Chief 
Minister of the Punjab, offered full support to the British 
Empire in case of war. But in contrast in December in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly Congress members said that 
the mutineers of 1857 “ were fighting for freedom. The only 
fault that they committed was that they lost.” It would, 
of course, be a complete mistake to think that all Hindus in 
India hold these sentiments. Many are staunchly loyal to 
the King Emperor. But parliamentary voting seems to 
bring not them but the Congress to political power in Hindu 
Provinces. 

It has been suggested that the present sharp division 
in this Hindu Congress between “ Rightists ”’ and “ Leftists ” 
(early in May Mr. Subhas Bose formed his own “ Forward 
Bloc” Party within the general Congress Party) may lead to 
an outburst of terrorist revolutionary activity in some extreme 
sections of the latter. In Bengal, a stronghold of Terrorist 
Societies, and in the Mahratta country of the West, the birth- 
place of the whole Revolutionary movement, he has many 
followers. It must be admitted that the late Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerji and the late Mr. C. R. Dass, well-known leaders 
of Congress in their day, were defeated by such methods, and 
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“Leftists ” imposed their will on “ Rightists.” Mr. Subhas 
Bose on May 19th drew a hopeful augury from the Russian 
triumph of Bolshevists over Menshevists. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Gandhi wrote to him in April: “I smell 
violence in the air I breathe.” 

Wide is the gulf between Moslem and Hindu, and many 
are the things which divide them—faith, culture, racial 
tradition, religion. But on one point they are in complete 
agreement, namely, on the entire incompatibility between 
“Lions and Votes.” 


J. C. FRENCH. 
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PROGNOSIS 


Tus attempt to estimate the actual and potential military 
strength of the opposed groups of Powers is, obviously, a 
guess. 

Its validity depends upon the accuracy with which the 
various military factors have been gauged. Without posing 
as an “‘ expert,” I can truthfully say that a good deal of my 
time has been devoted to this appraisement and the “marks” 
allotted represent my considered and impartial view. 

In the present complex international situation, it may be 
of value to set out the problem simply and, at least in a rough 
and ready way, to arrive at a definite, concrete conclusion. 

Readers may well have other ideas as to the correctness of 
the “ marks,” and may be interested to use this method for 
obtaining a clear-cut prognosis. 

Provided the Entente survive the first year without mortal 
injury, they will win. The Axis will try for the “ knock-out ” 
blow from the air; but this, with reasonably efficient passive 
and active air-defence, can be parried every time. 

A good deal depends on who “ comes in.”” Russia would 
balance all the Balkan States and Turkey put together. If 
Japan “came in,” there is no doubt the U.S.A. would 
neutralise or go to war against her. 

On the other hand, if the Axis obtained control of Rumania 
and the Ukraine, they would have all the raw materials they 
require. 


Lewis Rosinson 
(Colonel, retd.). 
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ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND MODERN PRUSSIA 


I. 

No one whose studies have included both ancient and modern 
history can have failed to be struck by the amazingly close 
parallel between the story of Ancient Assyria and that of 
Modern Prussia. The main difference is that the story of 
Ancient Assyria is a completed one, while that of Modem 
Prussia has merely reached the penultimate stage—the stage 
which the Assyrian record reached in the seventh century B.c., 
just before the final catastrophe in which the Third Assyrian 
Reich was swept into overwhelming and irretrievable ruin. 

Does history repeat itself? Is it possible to predict with 
even plausible probability from the Assyrian analogy the fate 
of modern Prussia ? The answer is, I think, a qualified yes. 
It is “ yes,” because both human nature and geographical 
conditions are fundamentally the same as they were two-and- 
a-half millenia ago. The crimes and follies of Prussianised 
Germany tend naturally to incur the same retribution as that 
which destroyed Assyria. The “ yes,” however, has to be 
qualified because, first, the record of Assyria stands as a 
warning to Prussia ; secondly, accidental circumstances differ 
widely in the two cases ; and, thirdly, the personalities of the 
present leaders of the Third German Reich are possibly not 
quite the same as the personalities of the tyrants who pre- 
cipitated the Third Assyrian Reich into the abyss. 

Concerning Ancient Assyria we know more than we do 
respecting most of the empires of the pre-Christian world. 
For, on the one hand, archeological research has discovered 
and deciphered countless inscriptions and whole libraries of 
records long buried and preserved beneath the sands of the 
Tigris valley ; from the archives of Asshur-bani-pal alone 
(669-626 B.c.) some 20,000 inscribed tablets have passed into 
the custody of the British Museum. On the other hand, the 
historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament are 
full of references to the terrible oppressors who persecuted and 
harried both Israel and Judah ; who destroyed Samaria and 
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menaced Jerusalem; who defeated Ahab in battle, and 
blackmailed Jehu ; who deported the whole tribe of Naphtali 
and finally carried Hoshea with all his people into a captivity 
from which they never returned (722 B.c.). The persecution 
of the Jews is, indeed, the common factor which links the 
history of Ancient Assyria with that of Modern Prussia. 


II. 

The kingdom of Assyria, like the German Empire, was a 
late arrival among the states of its era. Established in the 
valley of the Upper Tigris some time in the second or third 
millenium B.C. by a tribe of predatory nomads, it found itself 
confronted by the well-developed agricultural and industrial 
civilisation of Babylon ; by the unchallengeable sea-power of 
the Phoenicians ; and by the more distant but most formidable 
might of Egypt. In the midst of these menacing Great Powers 
lay, like a little Holland and Belgium, the tiny theocracies of 
Israel and Judah, insignificant in themselves, but important 
as controlling vital lines of communication. 

Like Modern Germany, too, Ancient Assyria was devoid 
of natural frontiers. She was open on all sides to hostile 
attack, to which in her early years she was often subjected. 
She was, therefore, driven in self-defence to organise herself 
on a military basis, and to convert her whole male population 
into an army. This intensive militarisation enabled her, first, 
to hold her own against her encircling enemies, and then to 
take the aggressive and reduce them one by one to subjection. 
She demanded a “ place in the sun”; she clamoured for 
Lebensraum ; and since she could expand only at the expense 
of her neighbours, she began her career of violent aggression. 

This aggression probably would not have been so successful 
as—for a limited period—it was, but for two factors of first- 
rate importance. First, the Assyrians, already highly regi- 
mented, were the first people to avail themselves effectively of 
a scientific discovery as significant in its day as has been the 
invention of the aeroplane in our own. This was none other 
than the use of iron. The fact that the earliest known name 
for iron means “the metal of heaven” suggests that its 
original, and for long its only, source was meteoric. Iron 
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from this source seems to have been known in Egypt as far 
back as 3000 B.c. But meteorites were, of course, rare then, 
as they are now; and a metal which was regarded as the 
peculiar furniture of heaven was not likely to have great 
currency on earth. Not until terrestrial sources of supply 
were found could it possibly be brought into general use. It 
would appear that the first iron-mines to be discovered and 
worked were those of Asia Minor, and that the Hittites—the 
next-door neighbours of the Assyrians—were the discoverers 
and workers. The military advantages of the new metal 
over the bronze at that time universal were obvious. It was 
immeasurably stronger and more enduring ; it took a keener 
edge and a sharper point; it was available in far vaster 
quantities. Hence the Assyrian armies were soon equipped 
with chariots of iron ; with iron spears and axes ; and, above 
all, with iron-tipped arrows that enabled them from a safe 
distance to make havoc of the horsemen and infantry of their 
enemies. Another powerful weapon, too, which they brought 
into decisive use, was the iron-headed battering-ram. It 
speedily pulverised the walls of sun-baked brick of which the 
cities and fortresses of the Land of the Two Rivers were built. 

The second factor which enabled the Assyrians, from 
Nineveh on the Tigris as a centre, to establish a tyrant- 
empire which at its maximum extended from the Aegean Sea 
to the Persian Gulf, and from the Sahara Desert to the 
mountains of Ararat, was their appalling cruelty and the 
terror which it inspired. The modern pioneer of the devilish 
doctrine of .“‘ frightfulness”” was the Prussian Clausewitz. 
He preached the dogma of totalitarian war in which a defeated 
enemy should be so completely crushed and despoiled that 
he, with his women and children, should have nothing left 
except eyes wherewith to weep. The Assyrians did not leave 
so much as this to their fallen foes ; they commonly gouged 
out the eyes of their prisoners, violated and then slew their 
women, and cast the children into the fire. Their kings— 
as still extant inscriptions show—not only revelled in atrocities 
but made a public boast of them. This, for example, is from 
a monument which Asshur-nazir-pal (884-860 B.c.) erected 
to his own glory : 
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“‘T covered the regions of Saraush and of Ammaush with ruins. 
. . . L slew one out of every two. I built a wall before the great gates 
of the city, and I covered the wall with their skins. Some of them 
were enclosed alive in the bricks of the wall ; others were impaled on 
stakes along the wall. I caused a great multitude to be flayed alive 
in my presence, and I covered the wall with their skins. I gathered 
the heads in the form of crowns, and their pierced bodies in the form 
of garlands.” 


The horror which these inhuman barbarities excited is 
vividly portrayed in many Old Testament passages. In 
particular the Book of Nahum is wholly taken up with a 
description of the abomination of desolation which was 
centred at Nineveh, and with a prophecy of the impending 
fall of the Assyrian tyranny : 

“ Woe to the bloody city! It is all full of lies and robbery. . . . 
Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of Hosts: I will burn thy 
chariots in the smoke, and the sword shall devour thy young lions. I 
will cut off thy prey from the earth, and the voice of thy messengers 


shall no more be heard . . . for upon whom hath not thy wickedness 
passed continually.” 


III. 

It is, of course, impossible in a single short article to sketch 
even in slightest outline the history of this terrible predatory 
power. Nor is it necessary for my present purpose to do so. 
Suffice it to say that archeologists distinguish three successive 
Assyrian Empires—divided from one another by short periods 
of disruption—of which the third and most important is that 
comprising the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser III, Sargon, Sennach- 
erib, Esarhaddon, and Asshur-bani-pal, and extending from 
745 to 606 B.c. It is not upon the history, but upon the 
character of the Assyrian dictatorship that I wish to fix 
attention. 

Its outstanding feature, as has been already remarked, 
was that it was a military autocracy. The king was the All- 
highest War-Lord, and the whole nation was organised on a 
belligerent basis. The national industry of the Ancient 
Assyrians, as of the Modern Prussians, was fighting. The 
whole civilian life of the Assyrian community was subordinated 
to the provision of men and munitions for the army; the 
demand for butter was placed second to the demand for 
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battle-axes, bows, and battering-rams. Since industry and, 
still more, agriculture languished because of the drainage of 
labour into the forces, the neighbouring peoples had to be 
enslaved and despoiled in order to maintain the military 
establishments. The technique of conquest and _ spoliation 
sounds amazingly modern. Assyrian spies and agents provoca- 
teurs were sent across the frontiers to collect information and 
stir up trouble. Any attempt to interfere with or punish them 
was made the occasion of an “‘ incident ” followed by vehement 
protests and threats. Armies were massed on the borders; 
compensations and guarantees were demanded ; the native 
princes were summoned to Nineveh to be talked to and 
terrorised ; regular tribute was required, and Assyrian agents 
were appointed to collect and transmit it ; if it fell into arrears, 
or if any other pretext for interference arose, the Assyrian 
armies marched in, overthrew the native ruler, subjecting 
him and his people by means such as those set forth in the 
stele of Asshur-nazir-pal. 
The prophet Isaiah represents the Assyrian as boasting 
of his triumphant banditry (x, 13-14) : 
“* By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom. 
For I am prudent, and I have removed the bounds of the people, and 
have robbed their treasures, and I have put down the inhabitants like 
a valiant man. And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 


people, and as one gathereth eggs that are left have I gathered all the 
earth.” 


Among the notable conquests of the Third Assyrian Reich 
were, first and foremost, Babylon the great city and kingdom 
that lay south of Assyria, commanding the lower waters of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. The enmity between Assyria 
and Babylon was old and deep-seated. It was the enmity of 
the predatory nomad for the settled, industrious, civilised, 
and wealthy dweller in the well-cultivated lowlands. Babylon 
was conquered by Tiglath-Pileser III, who assumed its crown 
in 728 B.c. It continued restless, however, under its alien and 
oppressive rulers; hence in 689 Sennacherib made, as he 
thought, an end of it. His tablet boasts : 


“ As for the town and the temples, I razed them even to the foun- 
dations ; I undermined them ; I burnt them with fire ; the wall, the 
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rampart, the sanctuaries of the gods, the pyramids in brick and earth, 
I razed them to the ground, I choked the great canal with their rubbish.” 


Indeed, if he had had bombing aeroplanes at his disposal, 
he could not have effected a more complete ruin. The 
destruction of Bakylon—the Paris of the Ancient World— 
was worse than a crime, it was a mistake. It shocked the 
conscience even of callous Assyria herself. In particular it 
alienated the Assyrian priesthood by whom “ the sanctuaries 
of the gods ’ of Babylon were regarded with religious vener- 
ation. So strong, indeed, was this feeling that Sennacherib’s 
successor, Esarhaddon, tried to repair the damage done by 
rebuilding and restoring Babylon. Sennacherib’s outrage, 
however, was never forgotten or forgiven. 


The second kingdom to go was that of Israel (722 B.c.), 
whose ruler and people were all carried away into captivity 
by Sargon. For them there was no restitution ; they became, 
as they still remain, the “‘ Lost Ten Tribes.” Judah escaped 
the same fate at the hand of Sennacherib (701 B.c.) by means 
which are described in one of the most vivid of Old Testament 
narratives.* Egypt fell to the sword of Esarhaddon in 670 
B.c. Finally, Asshur-bani-pal in 645 completely eradicated 
Elam, the little kingdom that lay due north of the Persian 
Gulf. His pean of triumph as he entered Susa, the Elamite 
capital, might have served as a model for Herr Hitler’s 
oration on his return from Prague nearly twenty-six centuries 
later : 

“ T entered the palaces thereof, and took my rest in them with pride. 

I opened their treasures ; I took the gold and silver, their riches, all 

the goodly things which the first king of Elam and the kings after him 

had gathered together, and whereon no enemy hitherto had stretched 
out his hand : I took them for a spoil.” 


IV 
When Asshur-bani-pal destroyed Elam, however, the cup 
of Assyrian iniquity was nearly full. Within Assyria itself the 
priests of Asshur were in revolt against the godless tyranny 
of the totalitarian state; the peasantry, pressed into the 
army, and kept in an almost constant condition of mobilisa- 


*See II Kings, xviii-xix ; II Chronicles xxxii ; Isaiah xxxvi-xxxvii. 
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tion, were mutinous in resentment and disgust ; agriculture 

and industry were languishing for lack of workers ; currency 

and credit were crashing ; fields for further plunder could not TI 
be found. On the other hand, the Assyrian rulers, blinded by | few y 
belief in their own omnipotence and yet corrupted by long peopl 
possession of irresponsible power, and enervated by a life of § smaz 
limitless luxury, were losing the ferocious energy which had 
brought success to their predecessors. The subject peoples tl 
began to raise their heads again. In 655 Egypt re-asserted di 
her independence, and remained unsubdued. Still mor L 
significant, some thirty years later (c. 625) Babylon revolted S 
and recovered her freedom. Her immunity from re-conquest } he 1 
was probably due to the fact that at that same date new § divir 
enemies to Assyria—the wild and savage Scythians—appeared ) 
from the north and did immense damage before they were f that 
driven off. Finally, the Medes, the successors and avengers | This 
of Elam, the pioneers of the Indo-European peoples, entered } “ wi 
the stage, allied themselves with rejuvenated Babylon and f terr 
restored Egypt, and brought the Assyrian tyranny to an § inge 
end. In 608 the Assyrian power was broken, and siege was } cept 
laid to the great capital-city of Nineveh itself. The siege} nor 
lasted two years, but the end was never in doubt. In 606 B.c. | dev 
the tyrant-city fell, its last king with his wives and his treasures | a n 
perishing in the royal palace amid flames which the king [ latr 
himself had kindled. The hatred and terror which the 

Assyrian domination, with its inhuman barbarities, had 

engendered were shown in the utter destruction of Nineveh. 

This great city, which had stretched for nearly three miles} gui 
along the banks of the Tigris—a city magnificent with its# An 
palaces and gardens—was eliminated so completely that when | cat 
some two centuries later Xenophon with his ten thousand} rec 
Greeks passed the deserted site on his famous march to the} Pr 
Black Sea, its very name had been forgotten. The Assyrian | by 
nation, and with it the Assyrian language, perished utterly ? fat 
from the face of the earth. Nothing remained save the memory | 6t 
of a nightmare horror that had been dispelled. The peoples | by 
once more breathed again and were free. The Hebrew, m 
prophet Zephaniah gave voice to the universal sense of | les 
salvation : gu 
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“ How is she (Nineveh) become a desolation, a place for beasts to 
lie down in ! Everyone that passeth by her shall hiss and wag his hand.” 


The total extinction of the bandit-power which only a 
few years before had dominated the oriental world filled the 
peoples of the time not only with thankfulness, but also with 
amazement and awe: 

“Thus saith the Lord God . . . I made the nations to shake at 
the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to hell with them that 
descend into the pit. And all the trees of Eden, the choice and best of 
Lebanon, all that drink water shall be comforted.” 

So wrote Ezekiel (xxxi, 15-16) as he contemplated what 
he regarded as a long-deferred but spectacularly-decisive 
divine judgment. 

Modern historians have carefully investigated the causes 
that made the Assyrian monarchy so universally detested. 
This monarchy was, they conclude, a military dictatorship 
“wholly selfish and oppressive”; it spread its power by 
terrorism and violence ; it was merciless in its barbarity, and 
ingenious in the refinement of its cruelties ; it had no con- 
ception of duty to subject peoples ; it knew neither justice 
nor benevolence; it was hard, unsympathetic, inhuman, 
devilish ; it was characterised by “‘ insatiable greed ”’ ; it was 
a mere bandit-state, the supreme example of the magnum 
latrocinium later described by Saint Augustine. 


V 

No one who reads the completed story of Assyria’s san- 
guinary rule and spectacular fall, as told in Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s 
Ancient East, or Professor J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Times, 
can fail to be struck by the close similarity between the 
records of the old Asiatic despotism and those of the modern 
Prussian autocracy. The Prussian monarchy was militarised 
by Frederick William I—known as Der soldaten Kénig—the 
father of Frederick the Great. It was, however, Frederick the 
Great himself who, using the large army bequeathed to him 
by his father, adopted as his own the ancient Assyrian (or 
modern Machiavellian) policy of limitless violence and bottom- 
less deceit—the qualities of the lion and the fox—as the 
guiding principles of Prussian statesmanship. By dint of 
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unscrupulous diplomacy and ruthless force Frederick gained 
such temporary and illusory successes as the conquest of 
Silesia and the partition of Poland. The penalty came soon 
after his death, during the Napoleonic wars, when Prussia 
was overrun by French armies and deprived of her ill-gotten 
gains. Her revival after the Peace of Vienna (1815) was 
followed in due course by the aggressions carefully prepared 
for by the clever statecraft of Bismarck and the military 
re-organisation of Roon. In 1871 the Second German Reich, 
dominated by Prussia and centred in Berlin, was established, 
This Reich, selfish, arrogant, warlike, insatiable, ambitious 
for world-sovereignty, met its doom in 1918. It met its doom, 
at a most appalling cost to mankind, only after it had—n 
accordance with the principles of Clausewitz and Asshur. 
nazir-pal—violated every rule of international morality and 
every dictate of humanity. The Treaty of Versailles, which 
extinguished its dreams of universal empire, unfortunately 
let it off too lightly. Its territory was too soon evacuated ; its 
payments of reparations were too readily remitted; its 
menacing re-armament was watched with a supine leth 
that amounted to criminal imbecility. Hence has arisen the 
Third German Reich infinitely more malignant and more 
dangerous than either of its predecessors. Ruled by men 
wholly self-regarding, men full of resentment and eager for 
revenge ; armed with novel weapons of unimaginable destrue- 
tive power ; restrained by no scruples and no sense of com- 
passion—the Third German Reich stands as the Assyria of 
the modern world. All nations, not excepting those nominally 
allied with her, tremble with apprehension as to what she 
means to do. with her malignant might, her ferocious temper, 
her unmitigated selfishness, and her total disregard of the 
rights and liberties of the rest of mankind. 

This, however, is certain. Mankind will not be content to 
live for ever—or even for long—in a state of constant fear. 
The nations will not tolerate indefinitely a state of things in 
which all their energies have to be concentrated on defence, 
and half their wealth poured out in protective armaments, 
If Germany cannot free herself from her Prussian dictators, 
and cannot learn to live peaceably as one of an equal family 
~- — peoples, her fate will inevitably be that of Ancient 

ineveh. 


F. J. C. HearnsHaw. 
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CONSUL AND DIPLOMAT 


[ RETIRED from service under our Foreign Office in the summer 
of 1936 and am, therefore, on the shelf, as far as any direct 
work with, or in connection with, that Department is con- 
cerned. I understand that a Royal Commission is sitting 
at the present moment to consider the whole question of 
reforms, or changes, in our Foreign Office services. In the 
interest, not only of the services themselves, but of the country 
generally, the question of our representation abroad is one 
that merits the attention and consideration not only of our 
authorities but of the public in general, and it is with the 
object of focussing attention and interest on this subject that 
these lines are being written. 

Every member of the public who takes an interest, how- 
ever vague, in this question, knows that our country is repre- 
sented abroad by diplomats and consuls. But, as far as the 
large majority of my fellow-countrymen is concerned, what 
the position and functions of these two classes of officials are 
is a question on which interest is only awakened when journeys 
abroad are projected or undertaken and advice or assistance 
is needed. 

I must, first of all, establish my title to write on this 
subject. I am an old servant of the Crown. I have worked 
under our Foreign Office throughout the active years of my 
life, as did my father and grandfather before me. I was, 
therefore, ‘‘ born and bred ” in the Service. My father was a 
diplomat of a distinct—and extinct—type. He was the last 
of a series of “‘ local diplomats,” of which the late Sir Ronald 
Ferguson Thompson, his life-long colleague and chief, was 
the outstanding figure. This group constituted what was an 
anomaly in the diplomatic service of those days (1850-90), for 
they were men who, without private means, worked their 
way, rung by rung, up the ladder of promotion, in our legation 
in Tehran (where I was born). It was only at the close of 
his career, to “‘ crown ” his career, that my father was sent to 
South America, as Her Majesty’s Minister to the Republic of 
Colombia. The diplomatic service of those days and until 
quite recently, was recruited, almost entirely, from scions of 
old and honoured families, all of them men of means if not of 
wealth, fine types who have served the country well in the 
past. Of these, some took up diplomacy, not as a life career, 
but in order to gain the experience and make the contacts 
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which diplomacy afforded, so as to prepare themselves fo; 
activities in other walks of life. Of those that remained, the 
picked men became ambassadors or heads of missions of the 
first class, while the remainder were “ shelved ”’ into “ minor 
missions.”” And, all this time, side by side with, or subordinate 
to, the embassies or missions, were working the members of 
the consular service, if ‘‘ service’ it could then have been 
called, for appointments were made under patronage and in a 
very haphazard manner. Then, gradually, consular services, 
“‘ services” in the proper sense of the term, were created, 
Levant Service, China Service, General Service, etc., separate 
and distinct services, all of which have recently been amal. 
gamated—this I mention in passing only as it is beside the 
point which I am trying to emphasise and the reform which 
I am endeavouring to advocate in this article. 


In order to make myself quite clear, I shall have to revert, 
for a moment, to my own personal experiences. For various 
reasons, mainly connected with res angusta domi, I was 
not able to realise my ambition and follow in my father's 
footsteps. Through a kindly interest, which I shall always 
remember with gratitude, the portals of the then ‘“ General 
Consular Service ” were opened to me and I was grateful in 
the same sense that a young man will gratefully enter the 
“‘ Paymaster Branch ”’ of the Navy, rather than not be in the 
Navy at all. That all happened nearly forty years ago. 
Then came my “stage” of preparatory work in_ the 
Consular Department of the Foreign Office. And then did 
I realise, what had been a premonition up till then, what a 
barrier, what an insurmountable wall, separated me from that 
diplomatic service to which I had aspired. In the Foreign 
Office I met older men who remembered my father, and 
younger men, some of whom I had worked with at ‘‘ Scoones’.” 
Among them all I felt myself to be a Pariah. But perhaps! 
am expressing myself too strongly. Let me put it this way. 
I was branded with the bar sinister of the silver (as opposed 
to the gold) embroidery on my uniform. I was the “ poor 
relation,” the Cinderella of the service. I knew all the ropes 
and therefore realised and felt little things which, with others, 
might have passed unheeded. And, withal, to the extent 
of ninety per cent., the atmosphere in which I worked then 
was, as it has been throughout my career, a kindly atmos- 
phere. There was a type of ‘‘ Pomposo-pomposéssimo ”’ at out 
Foreign Office who cut and thrust deliberately and brutally. 
But most of the slights I suffered then and afterwards were 
the results of attitudes and remarks shown or made quite 
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unwittingly. And, right from the beginning, I asked myself 
a question. Is there any antithesis as between the diplomat 
and the consul, as far as essentials are concerned ? I main- 
tained then, as I maintain now, that there is none. I also 
made a resolve that I would one day, in however modest a 
form, cross that barrier or surmount that supposedly insur- 
mountable wall. And then I did start my career abroad as a 
diplomat after all, for I was appointed, in a junior capacity, to 
my father’s last post, to Bogota, where I had lived as a boy 
and where, looking over old archives in the Chancellory, I found 
not only his handwriting but my own very boyish one ; for my 
father, whether it was to keep “idle hands” occupied or 
because he thought it was good training, used at times to 
make me copy drafts of despatches or reports, all of which 
are now stored in our Public Record Office at home. I spent 
six very happy years in Colombia, amid old friends and old 
surroundings. While just a humble vice-consul on the 
Foreign Office List, I was in fact a secretary of legation, with 
congenial work to do both as such and, for a period, as chargé 
d'affaires ad interim. The outstanding event of those first 
six years of my service in Bogota was that it was there I met 
my helpmate, herself the daughter of a diplomat. If I note 
this event here, it is because of the stress I am laying, in this 
article, on the réle played by a wife in our Foreign Office 
services. After leaving Colombia I went, or rather we went, 
my wife and I, hand in hand, successively, through the mill 
and the different grades, doing our work, official and social, in 
vice-consulates, consulates and a consulate-general, sometimes 
working independently, sometimes working under or (dare I 
use the term) “collaborating with’? our embassies and 
legations. And then, finally, mainly owing to the kindly 
appreciation of a few life-long friends, partly (perhaps) to some 
merit, I did, at the eleventh hour, attain my goal with my 
appointment as Envoy to that Republic of Colombia, with 
which I have been so closely associated all my life. 


As the result of experience gained in both branches of the 
service, I still maintain that it would be to the advantage of 
the services as such and in the interest of our country that that 
“caste” barrier, that invidious distinction between the diplo- 
mat and the consul, be done away with for good and all. It 
is as an advocate of this reform that I am thinking more 
especially of three categories of readers whom I hope to be 
able to reach :— 


1. “ Those in authority ” and all who are interested in our efficient 
representation abroad. 
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2. Those of the younger generation, at school or in our universities 
who are aspirants to our Foreign Office services, some of whom, from 
time to time, as relatives or friends, do me the honour to listen to my 
views or ask for my advice. 

3. That particular section of the community, who focus interest 
on our consular service, as an instrument for the fostering of British 
trade abroad. 


At long last I think it is becoming recognised that 4 
career vice-consul, in a small independent post, represents his 
country, in his modest way, just as much as do the ambassador 
and minister in their more exalted spheres. In the past, this 
conception would have evoked a most indignant outburst. | 
have only got to roll the film of memory backwards to just 
on forty years ago (and less) amd see and hear that certain 
type of ““Pomposo-pomposissimo ” at the Foreign Office snorting 
and puffing in his efforts to snub the modest consul, who 
should dare to imply that he could ever, on any occasion, 
“represent” his country. They were not all like that, by 
any means. On the contrary, I can state with all sincerity 
that my memories of chiefs and collaborators, whether in 
the Foreign Office or in embassies or legations, are, in the 
full sense of the term, really and truly happy memories. 
That is a very good record for any public service. Never. 
theless, the traditional or inherited attitude towards the 
*“‘ poor relation ’’ was there and it has “‘ been a most uncon- 
scionable time dying.” 

Once allow that there is no antithesis as between the two 
branches of the service and I will go a step further. There 
is no better training ground for the young diplomat, qué 
diplomat, than the consular service, while the periodic inter- 
change of posts will ensure that camaraderie which has 
often been lacking in the past (less so recently than in “ pre- 
war ”’ years) and which is so essential to the smooth running 
of the wheels. In order to illustrate my point, let me concen- 
trate on one country, our neighbour France, and show how 
a “ fused ”’ service would work there, as it would work in any 
country where we have diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion. Furthermore, I am going to concentrate not only on 
one country but on the junior members of the service, seeing 
that I am now thinking neither of past nor present, but of the 
future. I have in mind the young diplomat’s wife too, for, 
in the Foreign Office services, the wife plays so big, so essential 
a part. 

The “fused” or ‘amalgamated’? system makes for 
camaraderie. There will be a collaboration, instinctive, 
friendly and effective, of a quality unknown hitherto, secing 
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that when a junior member of the Embassy in Paris drafts a 
note, official, semi-official or private, to a consular officer in 
Marseilles, Rouen (anywhere you like and whatever be the 
subject), he is addressing himself to a “ colleague ” in the true 
sense of the term ; to a colleague who, within a year’s time, 
may be working in embassy or legation in a country where 
he (the drafter of the note) is, in his turn, occupying a position 
in a subordinate consulate. 

And now for the question of efficiency, the training of the 
young diplomat, qué diplomat, and of his wife. What are 
the junior secretary and his wife learning in the atmosphere, 
official and social, of the embassy ? They are learning a 
great deal, but it is the “ sheltered life’ with the prestige 
of the embassy behind them. Now transport them to 
Rouen, to Brest (but that is no longer a de carriére post), 
to any of the consular establishments, and they have got to 
paddle their own canoe. They are working, living and 
learning in the atmosphere of local authorities and provincial 
society. They will have to make all the advances without 
making themselves “ cheap.” They must make themselves 
personce grate. If they succeed in their relatively modest 
but difficult mission they will, after the lapse of the allotted 
period, return to the sheltered life of embassy or legation 
with invaluable experience wherewith to continue working 
up the ladder. And so let them all go through the mill. 
Some will reach the highest rungs, others will have to close 
their careers with modesty. They will each and all have 
had the experience and training, the insight into foreign 
ae aa which life and work in capitals alone will not 
afford. 

To the younger generation, who are still aspirants, I hope 
the above remarks and those which follow will be of some 
interest. There is no finer career for those who have the 
inclination and the required personality. They will note the 
stress I have laid on life and work “in double harness.” A 
wife can mar as well as make her husband’s career, which is 
very much her own career too. But it is well worth the 
“risk.” So, if I may recall a line from a song of that charming 
personality, once known as “ Vesta Tilley,” I would advise 
_ not to miss the opportunity ‘‘ when the right girl comes 
along.” 

T now turn my thoughts to that section of our community, 
who look to consular officers to be instrumental in fostering 
British trade abroad. I have some personal experience on 
this subject. It is not for me to say if I have been above or 
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below the average standard during the many years that I was 
a consular officer. I have got to start by being very frank 
and say that some of my outstanding memories are of the 
amount of “ piffle”’ that has been talked and written on this 
subject and of the piles of “ piffle ” that I myself have written 
in my time, and this, not in any spirit of superciliousness or 
flippancy, but simply in earnest, honest endeavour to “ play 
the game.” I believe that our Department of Overseas 
Trade (which is doing such fine work in its own line) has a 
rule whereby all consular reports are burned after the lapse 
of five years. As far as I am concerned, I am truly grateful 
to the funeral pyres which have consumed the products of 
much of my own labours on this subject. And yet, the 
consular officer can be of very material help to British trade, 
but in one way and in one way only. Let the firm of X. & Co, 
of Manchester (or anywhere else) send out a properly qualified 
and accredited representative to wherever it may be that the 
firm may wish to pursue investigations or establish contacts, 
The consul can be of invaluable help to the firm’s representa. 
tive, but not because of any technical knowledge of the 
particular trade or business in question. If the consul has 
the right personality and has succeded in making himself, 
generally, persona grata at his post, he can help the firm’s 
representative by opening doors which would otherwise remain 
barred and bolted. Who is it that is helping British trade in 
this particular instance ? It is not the consul qué consul in 
the sense in which some members of the public (and authorities 
too) have conceived the term “ consul ”’ for so many years past. 
The official who is “helping trade” in this instance, as 
in every conceivable instance, is the consul qué diplomat, 
qua potential under-secretary, ambassador or minister. |, 
therefore, feel justified in hoping that the members of this 
third category of my fellow-countrymen, the strictly “ busi- 
ness” men, will give their interest and their support to thos 
who are advocating and working for the fusing of the two 
branches of the Foreign Office services into one united corps 
or family. 


The old arguments brought forward by those opposed 
to amalgamation will no longer hold water. They boil down 
to two contentions : 


That the recruiting for the two branches, diplomatic and } 
consular, used to be from distinct strata, or, to put it quite 
brutally, that the type of man acceptable for the consular 
service was not one fitted for interchange or promotion to 
diplomatic work : 
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That the duties called for in the two branches were so 
distinct that it was not in the public interest to weld them. 


Let me deal with the second contention first. No one 
knows better than I that there is a certain office routine, of a 
distinct and varying type, in consular establishments which 
is quite different to the work called for in the chancellories of 
embassies and legations. But, as far as the de carriére 
officer is concerned, whatever the rank he holds, this is purely 
a matter of supervision and of choosing the right local staff, 
when the wheels will all run smoothly. The duties, personal 
to the consular officer and to his wife, are those which I have 
already indicated, duties calling for discrimination and tact, 
in other words for diplomacy. As regards the first con- 
tention, whatever grounds for discrimination there may have 
been in the past exist no longer. The Foreign Office still 
hold, annually, two separate Boards of Selection for the 
diplomatic and consular branches, but they draw from the 
same well. Most candidates present themselves before both 
Boards. What happens is that those with the highest marks 
choose the diplomatic branch. For the remainder, the 
consular service is the second string to their bow. We want 
the best men for the Foreign Office services as a whole. I 
think that we are getting them. But it is not in the public 
interest that, just because of a difference of marks, these 
young men be arbitrarily divided into sheep and goats. I 
would go further. I have typical examples of aspirants in 
mind while writing. I would not allow a young man, because 
he is fortunate enough to be endowed with worldly goods, to 
say that he only wants to spend his life in the glamour of 
embassy and legation, and desires to eschew periodic 
“stages ” in the relatively drab surroundings of life and work 
in provincial centres, which, as I have tried to demonstrate, 
constitute so invaluable a training-ground for the rising young 
diplomat. 


This question of fusion is one which not only I, but also 
many ex-colleagues, have had at heart for many years back. 
I am writing not only in all sincerity but also disinterestedly 
for, as far as I am concerned, I, personally, have no axe to 
grind in the matter. My work is done and of that work as of 
the Department for which I have worked, I have only the 
happiest of memories and I like to look back on them and re- 
live them. As I close the drafting of this article, I feel myself 
very akin to old Devizes in the last act of “‘ The Will,” the 
most charming play that Barrie ever wrote. Old Devizes 
wandered back into his old offices, a back-number, to sit by 
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the fire in the scene of his old activities. I cannot sit by the 
fire in our Foreign Office at home or in the chancellories of 
embassy, legation or consulate abroad. I would soon be 
turned out, and deservedly so. So I do the next best thing, 
I spend part of my time in that hospitable club in Pall Mall, 
where so many members and ex-members of our Foreign Office 
services congregate. It is during hours spent there, sitting 
“all alone by myself,” watching the younger men so intent 
on present activities and future aspirations and thinking of 
that still younger generation of aspirants to our Foreign Office 
services, that the inspiration or urge has come to me to write 
these lines. 


SPENCER Drxon. 


LONDON LORE 


At the corner of Albany Road in the Old Kent Road, just 
beyond the Bricklayers’ Arms Goods Station, was in ancient 
times a large pond with the romantic name of St. Thomas a 
Watering, the first place on the road to Canterbury where 
pilgrims to St. Thomas’s shrine could stop to water their 
horses. 

A nice place in the middle ages to set up a gibbet and hang 
people for felony or for any other reason that would conduce 
to the public edification. Thus, in 1539, the Vicar of Wands- 
worth and the servant of a friar were hanged there for 
advocating the supremacy of the Pope, and in 1569 three 
Romish priests for similar reasons. 

Machyn tells us in his diary under date January 3rd, 1553 
—‘‘ was carried from the Marshalsea unto St. Thomas of 
Watering a tallyman, and went thither with the rope about 
his neck, and so he hanged awhile, and the rope burst, and 
awhile after they went for another rope, and so likewise he 
burst it and fell to the ground, and so he escaped with his 
life.” 

There seems a rough sort of fairplay about this, but it 


was not always so. In 1610 is a record of ‘‘ Michael Banks — 


who was executed out of the Bench, and did revive again.” 
They kept him in the vestry at St. George’s in the Borough 
for eight hours, and then carried him back to hang him more 
effectually. pe 

C. P. 
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THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION—A 
RETROSPECT 


I 


On August 11th, 1939, the Weimar Constitution will celebrate 
its twentieth birthday. No statute has ever had a stranger 
history. For the Weimar Constitution has never been 
formally abrogated in Nazi Germany. Technically it is still 
the constitution of Germany. In practice only very few of 
its 181 articles are still in force. It exists in that embarrassing 
condition which, being neither life nor death, is infinitely 
worse than either of them. One of the editions of statutes 
used by German lawyers still includes the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, but in cursive type, and preceded by the “ unalterable 
programme of the National Socialist Workers’ Party.” That 
gives a true picture of the situation. The programme of the 
party, which has never formally become law, has precedence 
over the constitution which formally is still the law. Such 
is the arbitrariness which is of the essence of dictatorship. 

That it should have come to that situation is largely the 
fault of the constitution itself. From its birthday it carried 
the seed of its death. That seed of death was its famous 
Article 48, which gives to the President of the Reich the right 
to issue emergency decrees. The decrees can suspend many 
of the articles of the constitution itself, but are to be abrogated 
when the Reichstag demands it. Anti-democratic tendencies 
and actual necessities made the emergency measures a regular 
instrument of government. Dr. Briining’s government 
effected far-reaching changes in the legal structure of the 
country by way of emergency measures. Herr von Papen’s 
government, by a veritable cowp d’ état, deposed the democratic 
Prussian government with the help of Article 48. In January, 
1933, a decree of President von Hindenburg abolished as 
emergency measure the elementary rights of freedom of 
meeting and Press. Against this background sham elections 
were fought, in which the Nazis won their way to power, 
while the Weimar Constitution became one of the many 
scraps of paper of which our time is so rich. 


II 
That constitution is a significant product of the period 
immediately following the Great War. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
in his World of William Clissold, has described the high-strung 
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idealism which the war had generated. Many are the traces 
of this idealism in the Weimar Constitution. 

This is especially true of its second part, headed “ Basic 
Rights and Duties of the Germans,” which was intended as q 
sort of catechism for citizens and future legislators. This 
purpose explains the solemn, often non-legal style, the 
frequency of promises and of mere exhortations and the wide 
range of the subjects dealt with. That the conception is of 
a liberal character shows already the heading which gives 
to the individual’s rights preference before his duties. No 
doubt the order would be the reverse if the present German 
State would write its own constitution. Perhaps there might 
then even be no rights left over to deal with. 

Some of the “ basic rights” of the Weimar Constitution 
once sounded trivial enough. Nowadays—from the depth of 
the oppression into which Germany has fallen—they begin 
to sound revolutionary. There is now neither freedom to 
emigrate, nor inviolability of the citizen’s house, nor even 
liberty of religion—to mention just a few instances. Many 
of these basic rights were no novelties. They were, long 
before the constitution was enacted, part and parcel of the 
law of Germany. German legal literature never failed to 
point that out and to dwell on the attainments of the pre- 
Republican period. Experience since then has shown that it 
may be more difficult to maintain rights than to gain them. 

Very little is to be found of the influence of Socialism 
in these “basic rights and duties.” Of Marxism there is 
barely any trace. The institutions of private property and 
of inheritance are expressly guaranteed. Expropriation is 
permissible only against compensation. In law and in fact the 
capitalistic structure of economic life was better secured 
before than after 1933. 

But the liberalism of the constitution is tempered by due 
regard to the benefit of the common weal. Article 15 gives 
clear expression to this: “‘ The order of economic life has to 
be in accordance with justice and must tend to guarantee 


an existence worthy of human beings to all. Within thes } 


limits the economic liberty of the individual must be safe- 
guarded.” Another section states: ‘‘ Property imposes obli- 
gations. Its use should at the same time be service to the 
common weal.” The National Socialist slogan ‘‘ Common 
benefit before private benefit ’’ says the same—somewhat 
more roughly, but with no more actual legal meaning. 


The desire to establish legal equality among German | 


citizens is strongly expressed. Equality before the lav, 
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equality between the sexes, abrogation of the privileges of 
nobility are formally stipulated. Titles of nobility, how- 
ever, were not abrogated. They continued to exist as part 
of the names of their bearers. This compromise became a 
source of weakness. It undermined the abrogation of privi- 
leges and ridiculed the constitution. The abrogation of 
orders and decorations was another fateful mistake. It 
deprived the State of a cheap way of rewarding its most 
faithful citizens. 

A similar traditionalistic sentiment prevented urgent 
reforms. There was no reorganisation of schools, univer- 
sities, civil service, judiciary—they all were taken over from 
the monarchy without change. The positions held by public 
functionaries were expressly guaranteed to them—an attempt 
at “ appeasement ” which with some of them proved to be a 
complete failure. But the Weimar Republic kept its promises. 
It knew no emigrant scholars or arbitrarily dismissed civil 
servants. 

The lack of psychologic insight on the part of the fathers 
of the constitution went so far as to give freedom of propa- 
ganda, and, as a legal writer expresses it, ‘‘ absolute liberty 
to defame ” the Republic even to those who frankly admitted 
that they would know no such “‘ weakness ” once they would 
have come into power. “ Every German is entitled within 
the limits of the ordinary law of the land to state freely his 
views by words of mouth, in print, by picture, or otherwise. 
No relation of employment must prevent him from doing so, 
and nobody must put him under disadvantage, if he makes 
use of this right.” A commentator explains that this does 
not mean that an alien has not the same right to express his 
views freely. He refers as an example of the use of that 
right to the alien Adolf Hitler. Only idealists, blind to 
realities, could treat the German nation, which needed and 


needs nothing more than education for democracy, as if it 
consisted of nothing but democrats. 


Perhaps the clearest expression of that idealism is that 
phrase in Article 148 which enjoins teachers to instruct their 
pupils not only in the spirit of the German people, but also 
in that of international conciliation. Ten months had elapsed 
since the end of the Great War, when these words were 
written. It took even convinced democrats some time to 
realise that this expression was no sign of self-humiliation. 
Even Professor Anschiitz, the great commentator of the 
Weimar Constitution and a sincere liberal, voiced strong 
criticism of that provision. 
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III 


Still it was not the second part of the constitution which 
contributed the greater share to itsend. The greater mistakes 
were committed in its first part, which describes the organisa. 
tion of Republican Germany, and of which the fateful Article 
48 forms part. It is not necessary to describe this part here 
in detail. Most of it is now merely of historical interest. 

The fountain of law and administration under the Weimar 
Constitution was the Reichstag. There was no second chamber 
to balance it. The Reichstag alone could make and unmake 
law, appoint and dismiss the cabinet, and hereby control 
the administration of the Reich. Its members were granted 
far-reaching immunities : freedom from liability for political 
utterances and freedom from criminal persecution except on 
special permission from the House. Both privileges were 
widely abused. Radical newspapers could carry on any 
campaign of defamation as long as a deputy signed as respon. 
sible editor. 


To ensure that this body should attain as high a standard 
as possible, practically nothing was being done. Voting 
power was granted to everybody at the age of 20. No barriers 
were set to the spending of money in election propaganda, 
The system of elections followed rigidly the principle of 
proportionality. Lists of candidates were to be handed in 
by the parties in every district. The districts were very 
large. The voter could not vote for an individual candidate. 
He could only vote for a list. No independent candidate 
could be elected. In every district the available seats were 
distributed among the candidates in proportion to the votes 
given to their list. Votes failing to secure a seat were carried 
over to Empire lists, so that parties without considerable 
local adherence could gain representation. This encouraged 
the splitting up of the parties. 

The results were frequently changing majorities in the 
Reichstag. The cabinets depended on these majorities. 
Ministers came and went with a frequency which made 
stability of government difficult. This strengthened the 
position of the Reichspriasident, which, according to the 
constitution, was a compromise between the all-powerful 
American President and the non-political French President. 
In normal times his functions were formal ; but in emergencies 
he was entitled to dissolve the Reichstag and to issue the 
emergency decrees in accordance with Article 48. Although 
he needed the counter signature of a minister, he held the 


key position as soon as the splitting up of the parties and the fj 
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increase in the number of radical deputies brought the 
Reichstag’s work to a deadlock. When the first President, 
Ebert, a hardworking and honest man, was replaced by the 
yenerated, but senile, von Hindenburg the fate of the Republic 
became dubious. 

That the President was to be elected by popular election 
was another mistake. In every State there must be at least 
one important functionary not immediately dependent on 
the electoral masses. In Republican Germany none existed. 
The result was a weakening of the reputation of the State. 
To be i in politics was no honour. To become a 
member of the Reichstag meant no social promotion. In this 
respect things have not greatly altered in the Third Reich. 


IV 

It is easy to see that this structure was not solidly built. 
Still, it had its advantages. German Federalism, with its 
inspiring influence on the cultural life of the country, was not 
sriously impaired. Public life, although turbulent, was 
honest. Public services functioned well. The Press, apart 
from the more violent Nazi and Communist papers, imparted 
reliable information. Religious life flourished unfettered. In 
foreign policy Germany was rapidly gaining in strength. 
Peace seemed secure. In 1928 Germany had reached a stage 
of contentment which might well have given a long lease of 
life to the Republic. Professor Giese, writing in 1930, stated : 
“Party passions have long influenced public opinion on the 
Weimar Constitution. To-day the Weimar Constitution is 
politically established and has rooted firmly in the conscience 
of the majority of the German nation. From the legal point 
of view, thanks to the acumen of Hugo Preuss, its creator, 
and thanks to the valuable and well-informed additions and 
improvements by the constitutional committee of the National 
Assembly, it must be considered as a legislative work of 
considerable merits.” When he reprinted this paragraph in 
1931 the second sentence was being left out. Public opinion 
had changed to such an extent that it was not any longer true. 
The two events in 1930 which undermined the Republic 
were the economic crisis and the alliance between the heavy 
industry in the west and the Nazis. In the opinion of a 
minority, the Weimar Republic had always been associated 
with the political defeat of 1918. This minority was now 
strengthened by those to whom it became associated with 
economic defeat. The heavy industry felt that this was the 
moment when they could, over the back of a violent but 
innocent drummer, climb into the saddle of the Reich. Against 
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such an attack the constitution provided no defences. It fel] 
a victim to its own confidence in the fairness of its opponents, 


V 

There is one sentence in one of the introductory paragraphs 
of the constitution which deserves re-reading to-day. It 
states that territories other than those of which the Reich 
now consists may become part of the Reich only if the popu. 
lation of these countries demands it by virtue of its right of 
self-determination (Article 2). This article illustrates that 
idealism of German democracy which was spoilt in the year 
which the locusts have eaten. Had it found better under. 
standing then, Europe to-day would be different from what 
it unfortunately is. 

Without this idealism, it is safe to predict, Europe will not 
be saved from the chaos. No constellation of power politics, 
no international agreements will ever grant us that lasting 
peace which a strong German democracy would have by 
necessity implied. The rebuilding of that democracy in 
Germany is the most important task awaiting European 
statesmen in the immediate future. It is a task which 
requires great circumspection, but it is probably less difficult 
than it might appear at the first glance. Idealism and 
democracy have not died out in Germany. They exist still, 
but they require help on their way to reconquer the souls of a 
nation which after all is a thousandfold better than those 
who oppress it. 


Ernst J. Conn, 
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THe NeEvutTRALITy Issvz 
Tue strength of isolationist sentiment in Congress has pro- 
bably come as a surprise to those who attach too much 
importance to the commentators and editorial writers in the 
Eastern seaboard Press. At the time of writing the out- 
come of neutrality legislation is still doubtful, but even if the 
isolationists get their way the situation has its compensa- 
tions. In the first place the Constitution gives the President 
wide powers over Foreign policy which he can exercise without 
reference to Congress and without Congressional sanction. 
He has shown clearly where his own sympathies lie and in 
what direction those powers will be used. He can, for 
example, break off diplomatic relations, he can move the 
fleet to protect threatened American citizens and property, 
above all he can use the moral influence of his office to sway 
the policies of private individuals and corporations in their 
dealings with foreign powers, and fortify that influence to 
some extent through his power over treasury purchases on 
behalf of the various branches of the Government. In the 
second place, while any increase in the immediate tension in 
Europe has the effect of increasing the sentiment among 
voters to keep out of the conflict, the lasting effect of this first 
reaction is by no means certain. Many Congressmen who 
have been influenced by demands of voters back home to 
pass the strictest neutrality bill possible realise that if war 
breaks out and the Democratic cause begins to suffer senti- 
ment may swing the other way and the notoriously short 
memories of the general public may lead to criticism of their 
previous action. For this reason there is a trace of insincerity 
and a slight odour of hypocrisy about many of the neutrality 
speeches. This is particularly true of some of the arguments 
used in favour of the “ lethal weapons” embargo. Said its 
originator Mr. John Vorys, of Ohio, “‘ America has come to 
believe that the sale of arms to belligerents is immoral, un- 
Christian. .. . There is a clear distinction between the 
selling of arms which can only be used for murder, and other 
commerce which may be helpful to belligerents for peace 
or war.” In other words, so long as the pretence can be 
maintained that the article in question might be used in a 
peaceful manner, the conscience of the American public 
would be satisfied. In another illuminating passage Mr. 
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Vorys said: “ Mr. Hull says that he can see no differengg 
between the selling of arms to belligerents and the selling of 
anything else they may need. That is because he thinks of 
neutrality in terms of helping or hindering some other nation 
and not in terms of helping ourselves.”’ This sentiment wag 
expressed time and time again. “ We must not be pr. 
Hitler or pro-Chamberlain, but only pro-American.” Ye 
after uttering such sentiments speakers frequently would 
declare that they abhorred the dictators and all their ways, 
Yet they were absolutely opposed to helping those nations 
who had banded together to resist them: that would be 
pulling British chestnuts out of the fire. If an attempt were 
made to extract the essence from the various neutrality 
arguments, the distillation would be something as follows :— 
‘Someone should stop these big bullies from behaving » 
badly that we all suffer. If you don’t, you’re cowardly and 
once again letting America down. If you do, we will criticise 
you for resorting to force instead of using reason and will 
congratulate ourselves that by tradition we never settle 
disputes by fighting. Above all, we would sooner see our 
own chestnuts burn than, by removing them from the fire, 
accidentally pull some of yours out as well.” 


THE U.S.A. AND EUROPEAN REFUGEES 

Two recent incidents throw light on the mentality of 
Congress and its belief in the double standard in inter. 
national affairs; one rule for the United States and another 
for the rest of the world. When over 900 Jewish refugees 
were unable to gain admission into Cuba there was great 
Congressional indignation, and many representatives sent 
telegrams of protest to the Cuban President against such 
barbarity. These refugees had ‘ quota’? numbers, all of 
which would have been good in the near future and permitted 
them to enter the United States under the American immigra- 
tion laws. The Cuban Government was at first prepared to 
admit them into Cuba on a temporary basis until they could 
enter the United States; the United States was not ready 
to admit them on a temporary basis. Moreover, a Bill to 
admit 20,000 refugee children outside the quota limits has 
yet to pass through Congress and its chances are excessively 
slim. Temporary homes were finally found for the 900 wan- 
derers in England, France, Holland and Belgium. One might 
imagine that this little object lesson would cause editorial 
writers, commentators and columnists, as well as politicians, 
to hesitate before criticising European countries for their 
failure to deal generously and adequately with refugees, but 
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it has done nothing of the kind. American laws and American 

rejudices are treated as immutable, and the fact that Jewish 
refugees cannot enter the United States is simply an additional 
argument why Britain should permit more of them to enter 
Palestine. 

The second illuminating incident occurred during the 
neutrality debate when M. Bonnet, the French Foreign 
Minister, suggested that the cause of peace would be served 
if it was made perfectly plain that the United States sup- 

rted the democracies in their opposition to aggression. 
America could manage its own affairs without the assistance 
of verbal comment from foreigners. Yet day after day these 
same Congressmen have no hesitation in telling England 
and France where their duty lies. The current remark, 
“ America has no business with Europe ” should be amplified 
a little to run, “‘ The only business America has with Europe 
is minding Europe’s business.” 

THE ANGLO-RussIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

The American view of British efforts to reach an under- 
standing with Soviet Russia is influenced by the high regard 
which the United States has for Finland, the only country 
which still pays its “ war-debt” (actually a post-war relief 
debt). A Congressman has only to mention “ gallant little 
Finland ” in the House of Representatives to evoke a burst of 
applause, a tribute which no other country can arouse. 
Twice yearly, every mid-June and mid-December, Press and 
politicians alike devote a few sentences to praising Finland 
and comparing the attitude of this small Baltic country with 
that of larger European countries to the latter’s detriment. 
Finland is the Benjamin among European nations. When, 
therefore, Finland sees danger in the Soviet Government’s 
terms for a British alliance her opinion is respected ; American 
opinion is predisposed to consider her fears well grounded 
and to ask whether an insistence that she must accept Soviet 
protection which she does not desire is not the opening wedge 
of a Soviet plan for dominating her foreign policy with the 
connivance of Great Britain. — 

Americans have a habit of calling a spade a spade and the 
Soviet Government a Dictatorship. There is no large 
political group in the United States, outside the official 
Communist party, which has a sentimental attachment for 
the Soviet system. Even the left-wing branch of the 
organised Labour movement, the C.I.0., makes no attempt 
to prove that the Soviet form of government is in reality a 
super-democracy, while the A.F.L. is rabidly anti-Communist. 
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Whenever suggestions are made that the United States should 
lend support to her fellow democracies, the ties of Britain 
and France with the Soviet Dictatorship are recalled to shoy 
that forms of government have nothing to do with the matter, 
The European nations, runs the argument, are once again 
playing “ power politics”’ and attempting to entangle the 
United States in another of those age-long boundary dispute 
which have bedevilled the Continent since the Emperor 
Varus cried out for more Legions to meet his own German 
menace 1930 years ago. They are attempting to play on 
Dictatorship against another, a policy which from their point 
of view may be wise, but which should arouse no enthusiasm 
in the United States. 


Tue U.S.A. Russia 

America’s own relations with the Soviets have passed 
from the stage of high expectations through a period of 
hostility and recrimination to one of indifference. When the 
Soviet regime was finally recognised sixteen years after the 
revolution extravagant predictions were made of the vast 
trade benefits which would be forthcoming and of the check 
such recognition would give Japanese ambitions in the Far 
East. The Soviets, it was pointed out, were, after all, reason- 
able people and Litvinoff had refuted the hostile critics by 
promising in his exchange of letters with the President which 
preceded recognition that the debt question would be taken 
up and communist propaganda against the United States 
form of government cease. The machinery for settling the 
debt, it was agreed informally, would be for the United 
States to grant the Soviets a credit which would be repaid 
at higher than normal rates in order to meet part of the debt. 
The negotiations subsequently broke down and the American 
Government were accused of bad faith for not granting the 
Soviets an outright loan, instead of a credit to be spent on 


United States products. The Soviets in their turn were 
accused of raising the loan issue to escape from the obligations 
they assumed. American anger was further aroused by the 
1935 meeting of the Comintern during which attacks were 
made on the United States by many speakers, including 
American Communists. Mutual promises had been exchanged 
that neither government would tolerate organisations within 
its borders which sought to undermine the government of 
the other. At the time this was interpreted to mean the 
Third International, and the Soviet excuse that nothing of 
the kind had been promised was considered evasive. 

The United States Government has now become reconciled 
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to existing conditions. No particular friendship is felt for 
the Soviet Government and its promises are not trusted ; 
but since it exists and occupies a prominent position in the 
world, formal relations are maintained on a friendly basis. 
Less publicity is given to cases of Russian espionage than 
cases of German espionage, and the activities of the Third 
International are minimised, while those of the Nazi Bunds 
are estimated at their full worth. Soviet trade only ranks 
about twentieth, but it has improved since recognition and 
the Administration is content with this minor achievement. 


THE Brain Trust AND Mr. 
One of the most amazing political documents of recent 
is the account which Professor Raymond Moley, chair- 
man of the first Brain Trust, wrote for the Saturday Evening 
Post during June and July of the events just before and just 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s election as President. 
_ He frankly confesses.that the electoral speeches were not 
prepared in response to some burning inner conviction, but 
were carefully constructed to snare as many voters as possible. 
He describes above all the way in which Mr. Hull’s tariff 
views, after being sought at the request of the President, 
were thrust aside in favour of the views of General Hugh 
Johnson and several protectionist Congressmen. The President 
believed that the tariff speech designed for him by his Brain 
Trust represented a compromise between the views of Mr. 
Hull, the American Foreign Secretary, and the high tariff 
advocates. Thus, wrote Mr. Moley, “ began seven years of 
evasion and cross purposes on the tariff.” 

That phrase throws a searchlight beam on much that was 
hitherto puzzling and obscure. It explains the World Economic 
Conference fiasco, some of the difficulties which arose during 
the negotiations of the Anglo-American trade agreement, 
and the lack of support now given by the Administration to 
Secretary Hull’s tariff principles. After reading Mr. Moley’s 
articles one can be pardoned for asking to what extent Mr. 
Hull has ever had a free hand, and to what extent his well- 
known honesty of purpose has been used as window-dressing. 
Mr. Moley has returned to private life, but those who were 
associated with him or who think like him are entrenched 
solidly in various Government agencies and departments. 

American recovery was to the Brain Trust a matter of 
readjusting purely American factors. They felt that world 
conditions could be ignored. The Brain Trust were, in their 
own way, economic isolationists just as much as the extreme 
Republicans ; they just used more modern phrases. Mr. 
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Moley’s successor as leading Presidential adviser, Professo; 
Warren, tried to readjust American price levels by changing 
the gold content of the dollar, while Secretary Hull watched 
the effect abroad with despair. Finally, the jitterbug period of 
finance (movement without progress as it might be defined) 
wore itself out ; the dollar was returned to a gold basis, and 
with a “Carry on Sergeant-Major”’ Mr. Hull was told to 
clear up the mess and restore American prosperity with his 
plans for freer world trade. 


How THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT WORKS 

During the Anglo-American trade negotiations, the official 
American negotiators—all blameless individuals if a slight 
tendency to press the claims of their local products wer 
ignored—tried naturally to get as many concessions as they 
could. They argued with perfect sincerity, for example, 
that British Imperial preferences on Burmese rice were 
violations of economic morality (the tariff question was 
treated rather as though it was a branch of theology). They 
did not know that other members of the Administration were 
cooking up a scheme to have the Cuban Government (in return 
for increased American preferences on Cuban sugar) increase 
its preferences on American rice which was not doing very 


well against Siamese rice despite an existing preference. Mr. 
Hull made his speeches attacking barter, subsidies and State. 
controlled trade, and woke up one morning to find the United 
States subsidising wheat and flour exports. A little later a 
cotton subsidy plan was put forward and endorsed by the 
President, while the possibility of subsidising other major 
crops has been discussed. 

The ink on the Anglo-American trade agreement was 
scarcely dry when the suggestion that Britain should take 
some of America’s surplus cotton and wheat in exchange for 
rubber and tin was sprung upon London. If the British 
Government, like the American Government, had owned 
surplus stocks of raw materials the proposal might have had 
merit. But if the British Government had to buy tin and 
rubber to get wheat and cotton, why not buy them directly 
instead of in a roundabout way ? The objection was obvious. 
The British Government might not in that case have bought 
American cotton and American wheat. The barter arrange- 
ment was nicely trimmed to the well-known British psycho- 
logical quirk of never liking to reject an American suggestion 
for fear of being thought unfriendly. 

Mr. Hull’s reciprocal trade programme is based on the 
stimulation of unrestricted trade among private individuals 
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in all countries. Ordinary commercial trade must sooner or 
later lose the business of selling 600,000 bales of cotton 
bartered for 175,000,000 pounds of rubber. Trading interests 
of third parties, it was said, would not be damaged; but 
wheat was dropped from the barter plan at the request of 
(anada who felt they would be. If the barter deal is felt 
to differ fundamentally from the barter deals of Germany, 
then consider the case of Holland with whom the United 
States also wished to barter. Germany has for some time 
been pressing Holland to exchange rubber and tin for manu- 
factured goods. The Netherlands Government felt that if 
it signed the proposed arrangement with the United States 
it would have no moral grounds for refusing to sign a barter 
agreement with Germany, an objection the U.S. Government 
has accepted as valid. But American cotton producers have 
been helped, so we can at least praise the barter scheme from 
the point of view of pure altruism, uncontaminated by the 
slightest material consideration—not even the changing of a 
single vote from the cotton States on the neutrality issue. 

It is hard for a conscientious believer in Anglo-American 
friendship to know from day to day of what he must approve. 
He feels like Katharine in the scene with Petruchio. “I say 
it is the moon.” “I know it is the moon.” “ Nay then, 
you lie, it is the blessed sun.” ‘‘ Then God be blessed, it is 
the sun.” Barter or unrestricted private trade; sun or 
moon: he must be ready to praise either without benefit of 
timepiece. 


Denys SMITH. 
Washington. 
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IN EGYPT TO-DAY 


In England, whatever the crisis, it is always possible to say 
that the people are calm. That is not true here in Egypt, 
The Egyptians are naturally excitable. They cannot recover 
from their horror at the seizure of Albania by “‘ The Defender 
of Islam.” Just now Egypt is a prey to rumours, arising 
no one knows where, to throw the community into a frenzy, 
The rumour, that the Italians will attack Suez to-night, take 
Alexandria to-morrow, bomb Cairo the following night is said 
to be grossly exaggerated. We have scarcely settled dow 
after that scare, when we hear of “ large-scale underground 
German activity in Egypt” and of Italian troops massing 
near the Libyan border. We are not calm again until 
reassured by being told that the British garrisons are being 
increased and a strong detachment of the fleet sent t 
Alexandria. Then there is a rumour of a German threat to 
Liberia. The story gets about that the gas-masks are useless, 
The official assurance that the masks provided for Egyptians 
are exactly the same as those used in England satisfies 
everybody, for here the belief that British is best is 
absolute. 

We take comfort where we can find it these days: if 
Herr Hitler “leaves the door of negotiation open an inch” 
we give thanks for even that. So we may be consoled bya 
sudden exodus of Italians from Egypt. One Italian woman 
said to me, “I don’t want to die of typhus in an Egyptian 
concentration camp.” There may, after all, be a suspicion 
in the totalitarian countries that the lion is not dead but 
sleepeth. 

The first result of the crisis in Egypt has been a change 
in its attitude towards England. But for the British Fleet 
the fate of Albania might have been the fate of Egypt. The 
Egyptians are too gracious ever to have been openly hostile 
to those of us who live here, but we did sometimes feel that 
we were being tolerated as a disagreeable necessity. 
Egyptians now speak proudly of “ our powerful ally.” For 


the first time I have seen cinema audiences applaud displays} 


of British military and naval strength. There have been 


military parades in Cairo and Alexandria. The British) 


troops taking part in these parades were loudly cheered. The 
Egyptian Government has made every effort to assist in 


settling the Palestinian question so that the 15,000 British] 
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troops there may be released for service in Egypt in case of 
emergency. 

In Egypt the Wafdists oppose the Government whenever 
possible. They are always discovering that the dignity of 
Egypt is being threatened. They were alarmed that British 
troops should march through Cairo and Alexandria, even 
though Egyptian troops marched at the head of the 
procession. The Wafdist Press has attacked the British 
Military Mission, alleging that the dignity of Egypt is 
menaced by the increased number of British instructors in 
the army and the use of Alexandria as a permanent naval 
base for the British Fleet. This attack was at once 
repudiated by Husain Sirry Pasha, Minister of National 
Defence. Al Balagh, the vernacular newspaper which speaks 
for the Government, also replied to the Wafdist attack : 
“Do the foolish Wafdists wish Britain to hasten to defend 
our country by land, air and sea, and not allow her fleet to 
enter our ports and use them for this defence? What is 
wrong in this since the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty provides that 
Egyptian ports should be placed at the j Reston of the 
British Fleet ? Even if no such provision had been made 
in the Treaty, would it not be necessary that our ports be 
placed at the disposal of the British Fleet for co-operation 
in the defence of our country?” The more cruisers and 
destroyers there are at Alexandria the better most Egyptians 
are pleased. The newspapers publish pictures of the Warspiie, 
the Glorious, and comment on the impression of power 
security made by their presence at Alexandria. 

When I talk to Egyptians I find them anxious, but the 
conversation always ends with, ‘‘ Of course England will never 
let anybody touch Egypt.” If the speaker happens to be a 
Copt (an Egyptian Christian), he adds that God will confound 
the dictators and preserve Egypt. 

Egypt is not defenceless. She has her own army, trained 
by British instructors to handle complicated mechanical 
arms. These Egyptian soldiers look very handsome ; their 
uniforms are very beautiful, although the red tarboosh 
would not be practical for active service. Already arrange- 
ments have been made for a less conspicuous headgear. 
Over 2,500 Egyptians have volunteered for the army since 
the beginning of the European crisis. I read in The Egyptian 
Gazette of one young Egyptian who, having applied repeatedly 


but unsuccessfully to the Recruiting Department for service 


in the army to defend his country, wrote to the Ministry 


| of the Interior threatening suicide if he were not accepted. 
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The Egyptian Army, according to the latest report numbering 
about 40,000, is supported by 10,000 British troops. Ih 
addition there are the British troops in Palestine, who could 
be released for service in Egypt. The Egyptians and the 
various foreign communities here, as the Greeks, the 
Armenians, the Syrians, have confidence in them. If anyone 
suggests that the Egyptian Army has had no experience in 
war, the answer is instant, “‘ But we have the British.”” The 
Anglo-Turkish Pact, considered here England’s greatest 
diplomatic triumph, strengthens Egypt’s position. The 
Egyptians respect and admire the Turkish soldier. If 
necessary, Turkey could send a hundred thousand soldier 
via Syria and Palestine to Egypt. 


Preparations for defence are going on quietly but steadily, 
Part of the fleet is at Alexandria on “ usual manceuvres.” 
The desert is being fortified ; certain zones are now closed 
to civilians. The position at Suez is being strengthened. If 
an attack came from Libya, the invading troops would have 
to cross 600 kilometres of desert. The desert is Egypt's 
strongest defence; therefore the danger is from the air, 
Air-raid shelters are being constructed in the cities. In 
Alexandria ancient Roman aqueducts, at a depth of seven 
metres underground, are being utilized as A.R.P. shelters. 
The searchlights are tried out frequently. They look very 
beautiful, playing across the sky, catching an aeroplane like a 
moth in their rays. Full instructions for black-outs have 
been issued by the Director-General of the Civilian A.R.P. 
Department. The first blackout resulted in considerable 
confusion, for a good many, disregarding the order to stay 
indoors, went out to see this new form of entertainment; 


however subsequent trials have been completely successful. } 


The people-have been told what to do in the event of an 
air raid, what supplies to have ready in their houses. Gas- 
masks are for sale in the shops. British subjects, always 
taken care of by their paternal Government, have been fitted 
for their masks and have their stations at which to call for 
them in an emergency. Plans have been made for the 
evacuation of British subjects. (There are many British 
subjects in Egypt, coming from different parts of the Empire: 
for instance, there is the Maltese community.) An English 
film on A.R.P. was given at one of the cinemas, and for this 
British subjects had free tickets. A film on A.R.P. has also 
been made in Arabic and is shown at the cinemas in the 
cities. It always receives applause, for the Egyptian 
servant who brings in the gas-masks is a comedian. The 
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announcement has been made that all lorries and private 
cars may be commandeered in case of war. Every possible 
precaution has been taken that this country may not become 
another fait accompli. 

Egypt may not be entirely calm, but she is prepared to 
defend herself and, with the help of England, still offer as 
tough a problem to-day as she did to Napoleon, whose towers 
for the storage of grain still dot the desert-horizon of Cairo, 
the only monuments to that dictator’s mania for world empire. 


Troy McCormick. 


POEM 


ENGLAND, IN_ 1939 


You see this beam of oak ? five hundred years 
Have passed since it was hewn. And yet, to-day, 
Albeit the outside bears the signs of age, 

Thrust in a penknife, and you find it hard 

As iron-wood—all solid at the core. 

So with this England. She has braved the storms 
Of centuries, and here and there reveals 

The flight of time. But still her heart is sound 
As when, majestic on her island throne, 

She heard a rumour,—and, across the sea, 

Fell on her ears the fame of Agincourt. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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BEST SELLERS—PAST AND PRESENT 
THE FASCINATING PROBLEM OF “ THE EXPECTATION OF Lirr” 


WE may take it that every Best Seller is dowered (like Mr, 
Pip) with Great Expectations. ‘Some there are” that ar 
hall-marked for immortality—having been announced at 
birth as “ classic masterpieces.” 

It must be assumed that no literary work can be styled 
“ classic’ unless (a) it has lived a long while, or (0) is goi 
to live a long while. Consequently we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to those literary critics who have done such prolific 
work under Section (b)—i.e., dowered us with a quantity of 
new “ classic ”’ literature that must have reached gargantuan 
proportions. 

Other Best Sellers, alas! which were merely fobbed off 
with such birth-time bouquets as “ wonderful,” “ thrilling,” 
“amazing,” “entirely delightful” have (many of them) 
merely suffered the fate of Mr. Pip’s five little brothers in 
Cooling churchyard in Kent—they “ gave up trying to get a 
living exceedingly early in that universal struggle.” 

It has even happened sometimes that the “ flower” of a 
season’s Best Sellers has been like that other flower, the 
ephemeron ; ‘‘ made perfect in loveliness only to die. . . .” 

Hard along these ruminations on the fate and destiny of 
the Best Seller looms the fascinating topic—‘‘ What of the 
book world’s ruling favourites of forty years ago?” Have 
they all perished? Or is there a residuum still “in being” 
that could well illustrate Lady Butler’s picture “ The Roll- 
Call” or “ All That Was Left of Them”? A pleasant stroll 
in those old-world pastures may afford us many interesting 
comparisons. 

* * 

In one of the best monthly magazines of the year 1895 
we find Marie Corelli exultantly proclaiming that her 
Barabbas (1894) had very definitely got the better of the 
popularity race with E. F. Benson’s Dodo of the same year. 
‘* T watched the run of Dodo with interest,” says Miss Corelli, 
with whom candour was always an outstanding virtue. And 
as the rest of the fictional ‘runners’ were admittedly 
nowhere, it is pleasing to know that she had a “ good win.” 
But does anyone read Barabbas nowadays? We doubt it. 
And we would prefer to believe that Barabbas is as dead as 
the ‘{Dodo.” 
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Within a year or so Marie Corelli’s name appeared on 
one of the very “ Best Sellers” that the Victorian era ever 
lnew—T'he Sorrows of Satan. This work, which enjoyed an 
enormous vogue, may fairly be cited as the author’s best: 
but who reads it nowadays ? 

In those far-off days there was no Book Society to bestow 
the imprimatur of the ‘“ Book of the Month” upon the 
fortunate few. But fiction was well looked after in the 
“Book of the Week,” a very popular critique, by O’Connor 
of the Sunday Sun, known to all as “‘ T. P.”’ 

In the year 1893 no “‘ Book Society ”’ could have hesitated 
for a moment in selecting Sarah Grand’s outstanding novel, 
The Heavenly Twins. It was, beyond all doubt, the novel 
of its year. A “ book with a purpose,” if ever there was 
one, it was one of the pioneers of the “ unsettling ” literature 
which began to loom large upon the book horizon of the 
‘nineties. Those great, gloomy and “ unsettling’ men of 
genius, Zola, Ibsen and Tolstoy, were inspiring a new kind 
of literary output in London. 

But is The Heavenly Twins ever called for at libraries 
nowadays ? We wonder! This most meritorious novel is a 
highly seasoned piece of polemical writing, with passages of 

t beauty, some very forced and feeble humour and two 
“impossible heroines. 

As was only to be expected, Mrs. Grundy was one of the 
many who found the ‘nineties an uneasy time. That 
admirable British institution endured one of her very worst 
jolts at the hands of Grant Allen. Of all people !—Mr. Grant 
Allen who had patiently churned out dozens of innocuous 
books of a second-rate order. In 1896 or thereabouts, Grant 
Allen (no doubt suffering from literary “low fever’”’), 
announced that he had written a book to please no one but 
himself, and that it was to be called The Woman Who Did. 
After this brilliantly astute advance announcement, the book 
very naturally became a “ Best Seller.” It must have been 
a great comfort to Mrs. Grundy—who still survives !—to 
know that it is long since forgotten. 

It goes without saying that the multiple “‘ Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes ”’ were among the Best Sellers of the ‘nineties. 
They first appeared, of course, as the sheet-anchor of the 
Strand Magazine month by month. But some of Conan 
Doyle’s most brilliant work was put into a volume of short 
stories, called Round the Red Lamp. They deserved a far 
wider public. 

- A brief allusion to the subject of short stories brings us 
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to yet another Best Seller. In the ‘nineties appeared the 
Kailyard School of Scotch novelists—contemporary with the 
early days of Barrie—and “Ian Maclaren ” was their bright 
particular star. Who nowadays remembers Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush and The Days of Old Lang Syne? But great 
indeed was their vogue . . . on both sides of the Border! 
Time has spared the Scottish novelists of the ’nineties no 
more than the multitude of the English. Is William Black 
and his Daughter of Heth remembered now ? Or the famous 
earlier novels of S. R. Crockett ? 

In considering the ‘nineties, one must always take into 
account that cheery, prosperous, easy-going somnolence which 
was such a trait of the educated reading public in the late 
Victorian era. Hence the deserved popularity of Anthony 
Trollope, Walter Besant and Rider Haggard. She and King 
Solomon’s Mines had been Best Sellers before the ‘nineties, 
and Sir Walter Besant’s best novel, All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, is an admirable work that pleads against oblivion 
by its own merit and charm. 

We now come face to face with a literary tour-de-force of 
towering and commanding majesty and genius. The ’nineties 
may fairly claim it, but it is not to the ’nineties that we owe 
its assured place in the literature of the world. For the name 
of this book is T'ess of the D’ Urbervilles, and it took twenty years 
for Englishmen to learn to measure its full stature. 

How different was the case of The Prisoner of Zenda, a 
romance which leapt into immediate success as book and 
play and subsequently as a film. In this Best Seller the 
polite insincerities of some of Anthony Hope’s society comedies 
give place to the charm of the “‘ true romance.” Here is one 
of the few instances in which the ‘nineties really perfected 
atype! 

In the pages of the Boy’s Own Paper, which enjoyed its 
palmy days in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, appeared some of 
the finest stories ever written for schoolboys. But who 
remembers Talbot Baines Reed now? You may look in any 
average library of schoolboys’ books without finding a trace 
of My Friend Smith, The Willoughby Captains, The Master 
of The Shell or A Dog With a Bad Name. Lucky, lucky 
schoolboys of 1890! Theirs the heritage of the most delightful 
boys’ books ever written ; and theirs the heritage of passing 
out into a world of Victorianism, still merry, still cheery, still 
unspoilt ! 

It must not be inferred from our earlier remarks that Mrs. 
Grundy enjoyed nothing but ill-luck in the very dubious 
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‘nineties. In Frank Frankfort Moore’s racy, witty and 
delightful Best Seller, J Forbid the Banns, she revelled in the 
merriment as much as any Belle of Biarritz. For Frankfort 
Moore skated over very thin ice with such unerring skill and 
fair that no reader had any fault to find with anything! 
Here, then, the key to the riddle of “the secret hid... 
under either pyramid,” the guaranteed recipe for success in 
writing. 

“You want to be a writer, do you?” said W. L. Alden, 
author of the delightful volume of American humour called 
Told By the Colonel (now, alas ! long since forgotten). ‘‘ Quite 
so, quite so. Learn to keep one eye glued on the station 
bookstall boy and what he fancies—and with the other master 
the art of skating successfully and entertainingly over thin 
ice.” 
Volumes, as Mr. Pickwick remarked, could not have said 
more. On that particular morning Mr. Alden had approached 
the bookstall boy with :— 

“Well, now, what do you particularly recommend this 
morning in the way of novels?” 

“Oh! you must read this, Sir,” said the boy. “It’s a 
splendid thing!’’ And he passed over a copy of Barabbas. 


* * * 


In the same year appeared The Manxman, deservedly 
acclaimed as Hall Caine’s finest work and a brilliant Best 
Seller. Here is an interesting point for speculation—within 
the Isle of Man itself, how many copies of The Manxman 
could you collect to-day ? And outside the Isle of Man, are 
there ten novel readers in every ten thousand who have any 
knowledge of the book ? We should not care to say. 

Such Best Sellers as Lady Audley’s Secret, by Miss Braddon, 
Called Back and Dark Days, by Hugh Conway, and The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, by Fergus Hume, were really 
legacies of the ‘nineties, for their vogue was still in existence 
when 1890 appeared. 

In contrasting the nineties with the reading world of 
to-day, nothing is more remarkable than the totally different 
attitude shown towards the favourite books of thirty years 
previously. It is positively startling to recall how the cream 
of the popular works of 1850, 1860 and 1870 was cherished 
in the ’nineties, and then to consider the cavalier attitude of 
the present day towards the best works of fiction of the 
Edwardian days. T'empora mutantur ... and presumably 
the present generation would reply “‘ Between me and thee is 


a great gulf fixed... .” 
VOL. CXIII 7 
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In a way, we may describe novels as “ the countryside 
of the mind.” And the countryside was well preserved in 
the nineties. There was the coast scenery of Clark Russell's 
many admirable books of the sea, the green lanes of Anthony 
Trollope, Wilkie Collins, and Harrison Ainsworth’s lesser. 
known works—to say nothing of the great beacons of the 
literature of fiction! And Thomas Hardy and Rudyard 
Kipling were just coming into their kingdom. 

* ** * 


The formidable phalanx of Victorian authors included a 
good number who received “ a postcard ” from Mr. Gladstone 
—a graceful act interpreted as a way of “ saying grace ” after 
a literary meal well digested. Hall Caine obviously relished 
the postcard in approval of the merits of The Bondman. 

“In this story,” wrote the G.O.M., “I recognise the 
sincerity of purpose and the integrity of aim.” One might 
call it an ex-cathedra utterance and tell no lie. 

In the same way, Mrs. Humphry Ward received glowing 
praise for a singularly stodgy and heavy story called Robert 
Elsmere. 

Yet we do not hear that the great Ouida, whose books 
had long since caused Mrs. Grundy to sit up and take notice, 
ever received one of these priceless postcards. Surely a few 
of them might have been preserved for the British Museum 
and the Bodleian? As regards Ouida, one recalls that she 
never wrote a better novel than Jhe Massarenes, which 
fluttered many dovecotes in the middle ’nineties, and is well 
worth reading. In this very entertaining story Ouida says 
of her heroine, Katherine Massarene, who had _ shocked 
“ society ” by giving up a fortune :— 

‘She received a letter from General Booth, a telegram 
from Mr. W. T. Stead, and a postcard from Mr. Gladstone.” 

To the credit of Charles Kingsley’s daughter (who wrote 
under the name of Lucas Malet), to Helen Mathers, to Rosa N. 
Carey are recorded a number of Best Sellers of the period. 
Then, too, there is Flora Annie Steel’s admirable novel, On 
the Face of the Waters. One wonders whether this story 
of the Indian Mutiny still finds readers to-day. 

Here is an interesting point in conclusion. How would 
you like to unearth from one of the libraries, or from some 
second-hand bookstall, a really pleasant and entertaining 
novel of the ’nineties, conveying the true atmosphere of that 
placid, old-world country life? You can find it in Th 
Mystery of Mirbridge, by James Payn. A delightful tale! 


GEORGE F. Jupp. 
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FROM CONVICT TO QUEEN 


Taz Nawab of a State in the North of India was wont to 
lay great stress upon his monthly visits to his prisons; it 
made him feel up to date, and he was sure that it brought 
him credit with the Government of India. True, the visits 
were a mere form; but they were visits, anyhow—His 
Highness’s name signed in the book, the fact recorded in the 
Year’s Progress Report—‘‘ Amelioration of the condition of 
luckless ones ’’— 

Wisdom was justified of her son! ... 

It was a cold morning in winter. H.H. had walked 
through the men’s prison, attended by the superintendent and 
an imposing posse of warders, secretaries, overseers, guards : 
and now he was at the women’s section. The women were 
gathered in the rooms in which they worked—weaving and 
spinning, sewing, oakum-picking (for the convicts serving the 
heaviest sentences). 

The Nawab strode through the rooms, and the frightened 
women stood up as he passed, bending low, folded hands 
raised to forehead. In the oakum-picking room all but one 
a had risen. The Nawab stopped dead. He pointed 
to her. 

“Why does she sit ? Does she not know this is insolence, 
and that I punish insolence ? ” 

Before the trembling superintendent could find answer 
or reprimand, the woman spoke. She was not picking oakum 
as she should have been. She was reading the Koran, 
swaying to and fro to the rhythm. 

“T sit,” she said defiantly, “ because I read the words 
of one Greater than you, oh! Nawab!” 

The Nawab had never been addressed thus in his life: 
and by a woman——! It was unthinkable. Furious, he 
looked at her. She was lovely ; a Kashmiri who had lived 
in the open air, and absorbed beauty. 

“Send her to the Palace,” he said curtly, and turned on 
his heel. 

“ Heu!” said the woman, still sitting, “I go not to the 
Palace except as Begum!” 

“Who is this woman ?”’ thundered His Highness. 

‘“‘ She has a bad record,” was the answer, “ habitual thief 
and raider.” 

‘“* Send her to the Palace, she can work with the menial 
servants.” 
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“TI go not to the Palace except as Begum,” said the 
woman calmly, and went on with her reading. The Nawah 
strode on through the other rooms, and turned back again, 
contrary to custom. 

“TI will leave by the entrance door,” he said. 

Arrived at the oakum-picking room, he paused for 
second, pointing to the woman. 

“Send that Evil One to the Palace as a Begum.” 

“ Heu!” said the woman contemptuously, “I go not 
but as the Senior Begum, the first wife of this man you call 
Nawab!” 

In the tense silence which followed the other prisoner 
cowered as if punishment would involve them too, the chief 
warder rushed forward to seize her, and the guards pressed 
round. But the woman’s eyes were on her Book again, and 
she was swaying to and fro, unconcerned, reciting, reading— 

** Great is God: and Mahomed is His Prophet ! ” 

The Nawab’s face lighted—surprise, anger, delight tinged 
with amusement, flicked over it. Then he turned to the door, 
** Send her up to the Palace as Senior Begum!” was what 
he said. 

In the Palace incredulity had yielded perforce to a bustle 
of feverish preparation. The Prime Minister had brought the 
news, and the orders from Him-who-must-be-obeyed. The 
Zenana or “ inside’ comprised four self-contained dwellings, 
each set in its secluded courtyard, separated one from the 
other by dividing walls. 

The Senior Begum’s house was the most luxurious. This 
lady was a Princess from a distant Moslem State who had 
been married to the Nawab some three years earlier with the 
pomp and ceremony which befitted her ancient lineage. 
According to tradition, she had brought with her vessels and 
furnishings of gold, costly brocades, exotic perfumes and 
unguents, with preparations of musk and ambergris and roses 
as rare and valuable as her dowry of jewels—all this in charge 
of a special escort of armed guards and waiting-women. She 
had dazzled the Nawab’s State on her arrival ; but the high 
estimation in which she was still held was due not only to her 
origin and reputed beauty, but to her gentle, loving person- 
ality, her piety, and her kindness to all alike, even to her 
co-wives. 

Now, she was hustled from the luxuries of Seniority into 
the only vacant apartment, the fourth—situated near the 
barracks which served concubinage, the temporary ladies of 
the street. Yet, in her mind was no thought of revolt or 
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disobedience. Her retainers indeed raged furiously, hand 
on sword. 

“We are of the Warrior Caste. We can kidnap the 
thief-woman ere she puts foot in the Palace, and carry her 
where none will find her. Tell our Badshah Begum we are 
hers to a man. This insult shall be wiped out with our 
blood.” 

But the waiting-woman to whom the hot protective 
message was delivered for safe passage came back weeping. 

“ Our lady says for love of her, accept as she accepts, the 
Will of God—the happenings of Kismet / In our degradation 
let us remember, she says, the home whence we come. None 
can degrade self, only self can degrade self. Remember my 
father’s ancestors, whom your ancestors served. Let us not 
stoop to war with lesser men.” . . . As the message ended 
a great roar broke from the women’s courtyard. 

“Long live the Princess-Lady to whom we owe loyalty ! 
Victory to the high-born One!” 

The tumult of exaltation reached the ears of the convict, 
seated in the Royal palanquin, as the bearers turned in at the 
Palace gates. She had drawn the curtains and was regarding 
disdainfully the red and gold of the military guard through 
which she passed—their weapons held indeed at the salute, 
but their faces hostile. 

“Oh! It’s That One they acclaim,” she said to herself. 
“Poor fool! Her day is done. Birth and breeding and 
piety—these things do not enslave a man. He is sick of 
submission and gentleness. He wants the stuff that one 
like myself, a wild colt, not without beauty, a tiger when 
roused—he wants what such can give him. I know—TI who 
have lived a free life among men, and have taken what 
I desired, from whom I would. I who loved my man and 
killed my man before I was more than—how many full-moons 
old? Heu/ I fear her not. And I fear not these men—the 
Nawab’s or hers. I am in no need of loyalty. J/ As long 
as the Nawab lies submissive in the palm of my hand, his 
and all his subjects—my subjects—can hate me at 

ill ! 


Now, part of the general bad-nasibi (lucklessness), was 
that if all had gone normally, and according to routine, the 
Nawab would have heard great news from his Princess 
the very night of the convict’s achievement to Queendom. 
The poor little Princess had smiled happily over her news, 
phrasing it to herself . . . “‘ My Lord may give orders for the 
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celebration of Joyful Tidings. . . . Yes, indeed, it is true, 
We kept it secret to surprise you, my Lord. My mother hag 
arrived to be with me in the long waiting time, to take eve 
care and precaution. This morning she talked with the 
Doctor Lady—all is well.’’ And he would smile and pinch her 
ear, and playfully call her already “‘ Mother of my son ! ” 

But now—maybe he would never know! For the first 
order given by the Convict upon entering the Royal apart. 
ments, was that all children in the Zenana, however got, were 
to be removed ; and that she would kill with her own hands 
any child which a co-wife might bear to the Nawab. So, in 
a great conspiracy of silence lay the Princess’s only safety, 
Of the loyalty of the household she was assured ; and His 
Highness would discover nothing, for he would not, she knew, 
come near her while the evil spell of the other woman lasted. 

““In any case,” said she to her mother, “the babe goes 
with you to our old home, for my father to bring up in all 
knightly ways, or for you to guide and love and cherish as 
you have done with me. Oh! the child will be happy ; and 
that is all that matters.” 

So the days passed in glad anticipation and in an atmo. 
sphere of love, given and received, ungrudgingly. 

Meanwhile, her supplanter by her very unlikeness to the 
women of his race, held the Nawab fast bound ; and stirred 
the entire State, Nobles and peasants alike, to seething fury, 
outraging everything which was counted fit and proper fora 
high Begum. 

She refused, for instance, to live in seclusion. She had 
never been in purdah, and had from the start announced her 
determination to live the life to which she was accustomed. 


She was a fearless rider, and accompanied His Highness on his } 


shooting expeditions, riding astride despite her draperies, and 
proving a better horseman and sportsman than the Nawab 
himself. The most vicious of the horses in the Royal stables 
would she ride ; and “‘ Saithan ! ” (devil), would comment the 
sais-es (grooms) when she returned unhurt from her expedi- 
tions. She often rode out alone, refusing a guard ; and often 
her rides would be at night; she loved best the darkest 
nights, “‘ The stars too high to spy on me! ’”—as she said to 
her husband. 

“She still goes raiding and stealing,” whispered het 
subjects. And when the Prime Minister, greatly daring, told 


the Nawab of the rumours, and begged him for his honour to } 


forbid at least the nightly expeditions, the Nawab only 
laughed. 
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“Why not, if she wishes this diversion! It’s her own 
property now, that she thieves as Queen—if she thieves. 
| like the devil in her, Mir Ishmael Sahib. She is unafraid of 
the whole world, including her husband, the Nawab! No 
woman has ever been even my equal, let alone been fearless 
inmy presence. I enjoy the sensation. And she is a beautiful 
devil, you’d admit—the beauty of woman, the courage and 
coarseness of a man—it’s a new combination. [I like it!” 

At first the ‘‘ Convict,” as her subjects called her, was 
careful with the Nawab when they rode out together— 
“Rides for such as have been petted in Zenanas,”’ she called 
them. But seeing that he admired her dare-devilry, and not 
unaware that he had begun to chafe under her gibes of softness 
—she grew bolder. 

“Come for a ride of the free!” she said one day ; and he, 
flattered at her assumption of his capability, consented 
eagerly. Over rocks and down ravines she took him, jumping 
the impossible, scaling heights, skirting the khuds (precipices) 
on ledges where even single file was a squeeze . . . And her 
“ shabaash !”’ (well done!) was as music to him. 

But one day he adventured too far—his horse refused a 
jump and threw him. They were, as usual, alone. She rode 
back to the Palace as no other could have done, and led the 
stretcher party to him. 

The Nawab was conscious, but his spine was injured past 
repair. . . . His last look was for her. ‘‘ You have made a 
marvellous adventure and joy of life for me,”’ he said, heedless 
of the listeners. “‘ I go out the knightly way. Regret nothing.” 

She smiled—a smile of great beauty. “‘ This is Victory!” 
she murmured ; and mounting her horse, rode away before 
the men who had hoped to throw her down the khud could 
lift their heads. . . . 

Upon His Highness’s death the Government of India 
appointed a Political Agent to arrange for the administration 
of the State. He might not, however, arrive till after the 
period of mourning was over. And it was in this interval 
that the Princess’s son was born. The Prime Minister, in 
his wisdom, realized that all things requisite should be done 
to secure the acknowledgment of the heir ; and had already, 
under seal of secrecy, informed the Government of India of 
the approaching event, so that nothing was omitted in the 
safeguarding of identity. . . . An English woman doctor from 
the Capital attended Her Highness. The question now was 
how to break the news to the Convict who had returned to 
the Palace, and shut herself away, during the traditional 
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ceremonies of grief. . . . She had sworn to kill. . . . Would 
she dare to do this now! The household of women placed 
nothing beyond her. ‘“ Let us flee with the child,” said the 
grandmother, “‘ The British Government knows he is the heir, 
He can return when he is of an age to rule, and to commit 
the Convict to the safe keeping whence she came.” 

But the boy’s mother said: ‘‘ Not so. He must be reared 
in his father’s kingdom.” 

Finally, after much thought she devised a scheme. 

“That Saithan is too strong for me. She is still Chief 
Begum ; we must have her support and her acknowledgment 
of the heir, in addition to that of the British Sirkar’s 
(Government).”’ 

“* Listen, my mother, take the infant to her, and lay him 
at her feet, saying these words: ‘ The Princess Begum sends 
you this—a gift from her Lord and from yours. Treasure it!”’ 

The poor old grandmother yielded only upon realization 
that she was saving the worse hazard of the Princess being 
her own messenger. She made her way to the Royal Zenana, 
where the Convict sat solitary, chafing at the dislocation of 
life. . . . She laid the bundle at the woman’s feet, and 
repeated her message. At the words—‘ A gift from her Lord 
and from yours ’—the Convict burst into a fearsome rage. 

“So he and she deceived me. I swore to kill. Tl kill 
now, with mine own hands.” She rose to stoop to the bundle, 
her hands crooked. . . . The enwrapping shawl had fallen 
open, and the little helpless thing lay at her mercy. 

The grandmother and the maids who had come with her 
held their breath. The younger ones had pressed forward, 
ready to spring at the Convict’s throat if she dared touch the 
the Prince. But there was no need for violence. Halfway 
to her purpose, the Convict stopped ; something had stirred 
in her heart. . . . She picked up the child and clutched him 
possessively. 

“No! he shall live. That will punish her most. But he 
shall live as my son: and on condition that his mother never 
sees him again, nor reveals her motherhood. Now go!” She 
pointed to the swaying curtain behind which the Princess’s 
guards had concealed themselves. 

There was no appeal from this decision. The women 
crept back to the Princess, miserably. 

“* My little son,” said she, “‘I knew that she could not 
kill him ; but I feared also that alive, I should see him no 
more. Yet, for his sake and his father’s, and for the Kingdom, 
this is best—the only way.” 
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In course of time the Political Agent arrived. He had 
heard the story before he paid his visit of ceremony to the 
Senior Begum. The important thing was that there should 
be no hitch in the due acknowledgment of the heir. ‘“‘ The 
Nawab’s son born in lawful wedlock ”’ was all that concerned 
him, whether of the first or the latest wife, seemed to him of 
little account. Equally so was it to him unimportant who 
reared him. Since the formidable Convict Begum would 
certainly make trouble, it seemed best to accept her descrip- 
tion, and make her Regent. The facts were already attested 
and on the register. 

So the boy was acclaimed Nawab with a great show of 
trumpets and shawms; the representative of the British 
Government, lifted him on to the gadi, the ancestral padded 
throne, where he lay gurgling happily for ten minutes—the 
requisite «imprimatur. 

And his mother made ready to return to her father’s 
house. 

The Council of Regency included the Convict Begum as 
Regent, the old Prime Minister, the local Political Agent 
and Sirdars and Nobles in charge of special portfolios. These 
latter with the Prime Minister had begged the Political Agent 
to induce the Regent Begum to live now in seclusion, in 
accordance with the traditions of the State and of her 
husband’s community. 

But he said it was not his business to interfere in domestic 
concerns ; the child’s life would be safe, he would himself 
see to that. What else mattered ! 

But this was not enough for the people who had borne 
with the intruder during the Nawab’s lifetime ; and when 


- the child was two years old they determined to end the farce 


now and for ever. 

They planned a kidnapping ; and had nearly brought it 
off, when the Convict, her sportsman’s instinct always alert, 
sensed danger, and fled by night with the child to a border 
fortress, where she could get in touch with the wild men, 
her old comrades. 

To this place the Political Agent eventually tracked her, 
and retrieving the child, offered her safe conduct back to the 
Palace. She scornfully refused this or any courtesy. Her 
love of freedom was greater than her love of power—that, 
indeed, was limited to dominion over one man, and her lust 
for power had been appeased. The man was dead. What 


| was there to keep her ! 


Not the child ; her momentary tenderness and possessive- 
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ness had evaporated already. She no longer wanted hin 
So the little party of Loyalists come to rescue their Pring 
and to besiege the fortress if necessary, went joyfully back t 
the Palace, guarding their treasure. And in due course th 
child’s mother returned to her husband’s kingdom, and he 
name was substituted for that of the Convict as Regent of th 
Council. 

Of the “ wild colt ’’ who had made so arresting an incident 
of her Royal captivity, nothing was now heard in the State, 
But the Inspector-General of Police had his doubts about 
certain daring dacoits—‘‘ Who but she could have planne 
and led them!” 


CoRNELIA SORABIJI, 
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POEM 


THE THETIS—AND AFTER ? 
men shall dream dreams . . . shall see visions.” —Joel 2, 28.) 


Mourn, silver-footed Thetis of the sea, 

Thy namesake, and man’s insufficiency ! 

This skill-wrought frame—a god of yesterday— 
Proves but an idol hiding feet of clay. 
All-perfect flower of toil-encompassed years, 
What bitter fruit, what pallid bloom she bears ! 


Yet mourn we valour? They who wrought now sleep, 
Hurled to dump death beneath th’ assoiling deep. 

Ours now their torch to carry. Rest be theirs !— 

Of timeless ages the unwitting heirs. 

Courage, not grief, for lo! upon our head 

The guerdon of their mantle they have shed. 


So mourn we not but rather, weeping, pray 

That phcenix-like from ashes of To-day 

May rise, impregnable, To-morrow’s tower ; 

And science perfect man’s yet fitful power. 

These men for us dreamed dreams—grudged not the price. 
—We glimpse the Vision through their sacrifice. 


MarGARET R. Harwoon. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 8 


I’ve remarked that your modern, young, up-to-date thing 
To the winds all conventions will shamelessly fling 

And a fondly affectionate parent refuse 

To address by such terms (hitherto much in use) 

As “ papa,” to say nothing of “sir.” When all’s said, 

Is it better, I wonder, to do this instead 

And address him (perhaps, vis-d-vis some rich aunt) 

As a preterite kind of leguminous plant ? 


1. A swift and lively kind of dance 
Some Scottish frolic might enhance. 
2. Part of a helmet all of mail 
Should more than here, I think, avail. 
3. Diminutive, but courage high ! 
This little boy will ne’er say die. 
4. “He was what nurses call a ——.” So 
Prattled the poet years ago. 
5. A solitary insect ? Yes, 
But in large number, none the less. 
6. Being, in truth, nor flower nor plant, 
I’m not sweet-scented; that I grant. 
7. Greek warrior, to battle steeled, 
Here with his fieldsman takes the field. 


m. P. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 7 
SoLUTION 


Notes.—Proem. Stockings; breeches are upper stocks. 
1. Nis, is not (Spenser). 5. W(elk)in. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
LORD BYRON’S MEMORANDA 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Smr,—If Washington Irving read “ Lord Byron’s MS.: 
Memoirs”? on June 17th, 1824, as his Diary states he had 
done, when was the ‘‘ Memoranda ’”’ burned ? 

The gullible public of that day believed that that manu- 
script had been burned, but not a scrap of evidence was 
brought forward that such was the case ; not one man there 
gave evidence that he had been an eye-witness to the burning. 
That would have been hard, for what papers were burned 
were burned unopened. Modern biographers have referred 
to a controversy existing as to ownership even after the 
burning, and have seen no discrepancy in this. But it is to 
be seen this would have been impossible had the manuscript 
been destroyed. We know there was an angry Mr. Murray 
who insulted Mr. Moore, but no one knows what this alter- 
cation was actually about. Since a copy of the ‘‘ Memoranda ” 
appeared so miraculously at Murray’s on the morning of the 
burning, May 17th, 1824, to be destroyed by fire, this was 
undoubtedly one of the three copies Moore had had made in 
Paris. I have waded through the pages of that Diary and 
_ have found some amazing facts. 

Moore’s editor, Lord John Russell, deleted Moore’s long 
account of the burning, but he did not delete enough, for on 
May 21st and 26th, 1824, are long accounts of Moore’s view 
of the hand he took ; in other words, it is to be seen that the 
original MS. is still in his hands. He is quite proud of himself 
for not putting that paper out of his power. Therefore, on 
September 21st, 1821, Moore had given Murray a copy, and 
this, since it was by hand, may properly be spoken of as a 
MS. The discovery of this trickery was the reason of Mr. 
Murray’s anger. His quick decision to burn papers, which 
Lord John Russell reports were burned with Moore’s consent, 
places Moore in a box. Because Moore always fought the 
idea of burning Byron’s original manuscript, it has been 
thought to be a strange perversion of facts to state he gave 
his consent to burning those papers. We now see why. 
They might burn anything so long as it was not the ‘“‘ Memo- 
randa.”’ Moore may never offer that MS. publicly for sale, 
for to all intents and purposes it has just been burned ! 

We now turn to the strangest description of all time, that 
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published in 1909, written by friend Hobhouse. This “ De. 
struction of Lord Byron’s ‘ Memoranda ’ ”’ has been described 
as only adding to the confusion. No one saw that this account 
is capable of double meanings. In a most strange way the 
existence of ‘“‘ The Memoranda ”’ is confirmed. They burned 
papers on May 17th, 1824, papers which Mr. Murray evidently 
owned. They burned one copy. Those men stood around 
watching a fire which they supposed was fed by the precious 
pages of Byron’s ‘“ Memoranda.” They found it had all been 
a farce! But will any one of these men tell that to the world? 
I should say NO! Will they tell the world that they had not 
even asked to look at the pages to be burned, to satisfy 
themselves that the pages were actually in Byron’s hand. 
writing ? Again No/ To save their own reputations, they 
put over the greatest bluff of all time. 

Those men let Thomas Moore tell the public. Several 
thought of relating the facts of the transaction in their true 
colours, but no one did. Mr. Murray is said to have givena 
signed statement that he had had no copy taken while the 
MSS. were in his possession. Thus we see he did not realise 
he had only a copy in his hands. Nor had he read the “‘ Memo- 
randa.”’ Difficult to understand this in a business man. Hob- 
house had not read the “‘ Memoranda.” But he knew that 
Byron had described there his marriage and its consequences. 

After nine years of study I claim that this marriage had 
occurred at fifteen years of age, and to the love of his life, 
Mary Anne Chaworth. There were many terrible consequences 
if this ever becomes known, not to speak of the natural 
consequences of children. Moore relates he kept that original 
MS. to give to those who had the most natural claim to it, 
which were Byron’s legal wife and three children. Miss 
Milbanke’s papers are still intact according to her grandson. 
They will tell the public she was Lord Byron’s fourth wife! 
Poor Byron! Insanity takes this turn. 

But the public may now ask: Where is the original docu- 
ment by Lord Byron ? 

Alas and alack! Mr. Murray’s own son, a lad of fifteen 
in 1824, voluntarily made affidavit in 1869* that he was an 
eye-witness to the burning of Lord Byron’s Autobiography, 
and to the only copy existing of it. He stated that at the time 
of its destruction it was the property of his father, having 
been bought in 1821 from Mr. Moore, etc., etc. Now it isa 
fact that when money is loaned and then paid back, that 
transaction is ended. Moore would on no account after that 


*The Academy, October 6. 
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receive any money from anybody. If he had, the original 
must have passed over to the other party, and Moore would 
part from that under no conditions. But the germ of this 
transaction is again found in Moore’s diary. Disappointed 
at not receiving the contract from Murray to write Byron’s 
life, Moore proposed to Murray that he take any material 
Moore owned, and leave it with his own as a legacy to his 
children. The payment of that enormous sum of money to 
Moore in 1830 by Murray was always a “‘ suspicious mystery ” 
to John Wilson Croker. That sum undoubtedly included the 
purchase of the original MS. by Byron. 

This was then the second copy to be destroyed. But how 
dare Mr. Murray state that it was the only one in existence ? 
Was he in a position to demand that all other copies be 
destroyed ? Impossible! Mrs. Stowe stated there were five 
copies in existence, she will tell you who owned them! When 
Lord John Russell omitted entirely to say anything about 
copies, perhaps he found the remaining third, and unac- 
counted for copy, among Moore’s papers. The public will 
now be interested in a copy! Let us have one! 

Again it was Washington Irving who points to the farce 
which had taken place on May 17th, 1824. Those prominent 
men had been taken in by Thomas Moore. He points to this 
by detailing a farce which had taken place in 1813, as follows : 

“May 30. Lady Caroline took all Lord Byron’s letters—made a 
funeral pyre of them, put his miniature on top—had a number of 
young girls to dance round singing a kind of incantation & burnt them 

—but mark you they were only copies—& what made this ridiculous- 

ness complete was that there was no one present to be taken in by 

it but herself & she was in the secret.” 

An anonymous writer in 1825 points to Paris as a likely 
place for a copy to be found. Moore lived in Paris when 
Byron gave his consent to have a copy taken and put in 
honourable hands. Byron undoubtedly felt he must give 
his story to the world, he owed his dear sister that much. 
Papers were undoubtedly secreted at Newstead Abbey, in 
the tomb or mantelpiece. Even at La Mira, near Venice, a 
large stone may secrete the same, with copies of the originals 
secreted at Newstead. Hobhouse came to see he must right 
the wrong done his poet friend and sister, so he saved other 
documents, in Byron’s own hand, to right that wrong. They 
are published, have been since 1922, the date fulfilling Byron’s 
prophecy that his correspondence with Lady Melbourne 
would burst forth in the 20th century ! These have been totally 
misunderstood up to the present. Critics forgot that A. 
might be used for Anne Chaworth as well as for Augusta 
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Leigh, and Annabella Milbanke! I have found Byron’ 
hidden meanings. We would have the truth to-day, and as 
honest Mr. Murray is reported as saying : Let what will com 
of wt! Sincerely yours, 
166, Brooklyn Avenue, FRANCES Moor, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
July, 1939. 


THE ARMY IN WAR 


To tHE Eprtor or The National Review 


Simr,—I have just read an article in your June, 1939, issue 
entitled ‘‘ The Army in War,” by V. W. Germains, in which, | 
on p. 765, is made the statement that the Australian Divisions 
in France on August 8th, 1918, push were of 12 battalions of 
full strength of 1,000! 

Further, he compares the work of the “ big Australian { 
battalions”’ there with (presumably the small British) 
divisions of nine battalions of meagre strength. All this is 
just a wee bit misleading, and I write as one who served 
with the Australians there to correct it, or, rather, to point 
out his error. 

In this push, comparisons should not have been made:} 
it was conducted by Australian and Canadian division 
with one, I believe, only British division, so why compare! } 

The Australian divisions each had nine battalions, i.,} 
three brigades of three battalions, and each of averag 
strength, 650 approximate. At least, my division, the 
4th Australian, did, and I am sure the others were the same, 
We had long before learned that big battalions were pro. 
ductive of casualties only, and smaller ones properly trained? 
achieved more at infinitely less cost. 

It’s all in the training and the discipline. I don’t mean 
saluting, by which a number—too great a number, unfor 
tunately—judge the discipline of the Australian troops, 
but the discipline which induces a man to do what he has been 
taught when his mentor is absent, and to apply the rule. 

The Australians had that, and so did the New Zealanders, 
even more so, and they did things that day with their smal 
battalions which were undreamed of in 1914 and 1915, when 
battalions were over 1,000 strong! By 1918 trained troops 
had learned that Horace’s exordium about the sweetness of! 
dying for one’s country was out of date: the valuable soldier} 
was he who lived. 

I hope you will correct the error pointed out: my 1 
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marks can be verified on reference to the Australian Section, 
General Staff at War Office, or to General Laverack, then 
¢.8.0., 4th Australian Division, who is now in London. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. & O Ranpura, A. P. Immay, 
At Sea, off Perim. Late Lieut.-Col., 
July 13, 1939. Australian Military Forces. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Sir,—The article on High Explosive by Lieut.-Colonel 
Garwood in your July number filled me with amazements 
which I am sure must be shared by all readers with technical 
knowledge of the subject. I give some instances of in- 
accuracy :— 


(1) “ Lyddite . . . is difficult to detonate, and so it produces a high 
proportion of duds, and, therefore, is not a good service explosive.” 
(Page 53, para. 3.) 

Of the three principal high explosives in the British Service, 

picric acid, tri-nitro-toluene and amatol, picric acid (lyddite) is the 
most readily detonated. 
“Our naval ammunition in 1914 was unfitted for penetrating the 
German armour, and, when war came, practically all of it had to be 
withdrawn and adapted, thus holding up army requirements and 
leading to hundreds of casualties in France which could have been 
avoided by reasonable foresight.” (Page 54, para. 1.) 

The statement as to withdrawal of naval ammunition is absolutely 
incorrect. There were certain defects, but they were not brought 
to notice until after the battle of Jutland (June, 1916). 

“When Hitler came to power German armaments were at such a 
low ebb that he had to start practically from bedrock.” (Page 55, 
para. 3.) 

Germany had been building up armaments long before Hitler 
came into power, and had been concentrating on a supreme air force 
since 1922. 


It is understood that Colonel Garwood holds an official 
position on the staff of the A.R.P. Department. If this 
' is so and if he is truly representative of the mentality of 
the Home Office “‘ experts,” the waste of time and money 
that has indisputably taken place in putting that branch 
of National Defence on a sound basis should occasion no 
surprise. 
. We appear, in fact, to be going through a phase common 
in the last war, and known as “ inventing backwards,”’ when 
enthusiastic amateurs, ignorant of what had been done in the 
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past, impressed their crude ideas on people still more ignorant 
than themselves to the great detriment of the country, 
Truly a case of the blind leading the blind. Such incom. 
petence in high places is mischievous and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

Yours faithfully, 


CoLoneEL G. F. B. Turner, D.S.O. (Rtd,), 
Late Deputy Chief Superintendent of Research, 
Woolwich, and Superintendent of Design, Woolwich, 
11, Morden Road, 8.E.3. 1930-33. 
July 14, 1939. 


MONEY IN A NUTSHELL 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Smr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Butchart, of Melbourne, 
presents me with a list of statements which I admit and 
stick to. May I rearrange them in their proper order ? 

When Mr. Butchart says he covets things that he sets no 
value on, I feel that must be a slip, so I leave that, and set 
down my statements in the order that shows the argument. 

““ What men covet, they value. Valuers speak in the 
language of money-numbers. Money is a language. Money- 
numbers mark things in order of their (relative) market- 
value.” These “ numbers are called prices.” So “ prices are 
money.” So (money—) “‘ Numbers are money” (numbers). 
*“* Numbers ” (being words in a language, e.g., guinea) “ have 
no meaning,” except as words until they are defined. The 


definition in gold (Bank Act, 1844) gave a meaning to money: } 


numbers. .Gold coins measured (i.e.) symbolised a number, 
not a value. “ The Gold Standard (definition) is a weight 
of gold. No thoughtful man would expect gold to havea 
constant exchange-value” attached to it by men, because 
men are not constant in the value they attach to anything. 

As to barter and non-barter, there is room for dispute 
over the meaning of words, but the fact is that goods taken 
as the result of a money loan does not constitute an exchange 
at all, and that seems to be the corner-stone of Dr. Schacht’ 
policy. 

What we are trying to discover is the actual meaning 


of the word “ money.” It is loosely applied to a heterogeneous } 
collection of objects and ciphers, including—coins of many} 


differing metallic alloys, shells, hides, women, cattle, quids 
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of tobacco: bank-notes, cheques and bonds: sale tickets 
and prices generally. The common factor of all these is that 
they convey a numerical message about relative value. 
I suggest, therefore, that a satisfying definition of “ money ” 
is that it is a numerical statement of relative value. But, 
seeing that all definitions are only the definition of some 
word it is intended to use, such definitions are only acceptable 
if and when they are accepted. 
Yours, 
Woodington, near Romsey. G. C. NEVILE. 
July 7. 


PAYING IN TIME 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes from Vancouver :— 

When, in the June National, you mention “ Our Military 
Forces,” and quote Hore-Belisha as saying: “‘ We shall fill 
the ranks in time. We shall train the men in time,” is not 
this reminiscent of a celebrated wit—was it Spooner ?—when 
asked by his tailor to pay his bill; on the tailor’s plea that 
“Time is money,” replied, “‘ All right, I'll pay you in time! ” 
—and just about as satisfying. 

The anecdote is apt! 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
RACINE AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


FRANCE is preparing to celebrate the tercentenary of Racine 
by visits to the devastated wilderness of Port-Royal; by 
masses said at St. Etienne du Mont; by pilgrimages to 
Ferté-Milon, to Uséz, to the poet’s last home in the rue deg 
Marais. Nothing will be left undone, and the Comédie-Frangaise 
will present, with pious fidelity, the most carefully approved 
renderings of his seven tragedies. 

The great name of Racine has travelled down three hundred 
years, and time has but added to its lustre. It calls 
recollections of school lessons or, at the best, of those guileless 
Thursdays at the Théatre-Frangais filled with parents and 
teachers, accompanied by their young charges. One remem. 
bers yawning at the tale of Théraméne, and reluctantly 
droning out the vision of Athalie. The plays of Racine were 
discreet, perhaps over-discreet. Nowadays, we have come to 
discern the fiery human passion underlying the classical 
alexandrine metre, the stately style and language. 


There is nothing new to be said of Racine’s genius, but} 


those of us who prefer truth to fiction, however brilliant, wil 
find Racine’s own life as attractive a study as any of his 
works, owing to the surprises and contrasts which it affords. 
Contrasts which are typical of the seventeenth century, for 


freely indulged passion and over-austere discipline combine | 
to make up the warp and woof of his plays ; first the struggles | 
of conscience, then, the conflict over, the offering of a bitter) 


sacrifice. 


In the preface to Mithridate Racine tells us that “ no name| 


is better known than that of Mithridates.”” The public, both 
then and now, hardly deserves such a compliment. For most 


of us Mithridates, were it not for Racine’s tragedy, would 
be but a vague shadow. Yet the saying is worth remember. | 


ing, for it is the word of a great man of letters and a humanist 
thoroughly familiar with classical antiquity. Racine, as we 
know, spent his childhood and started his education in the 


“ Petite Ecole” at Port-Royal under the strict rule of the’ 
famous recluses, M. Arnauld, M. de Sacy, M. Lancelot. He) 
barely escaped the imperious domination of M. de Saint, 


Cyran, an experience which his poetical genius, nay, perhaps, 
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he himself, would hardly have survived. An orphan bereft 
of both parents, he found himself through the drift of circum- 
stance in the valley of the hermits. His grandmother, Madame 
Racine, was there, likewise his aunt, the Mére de Sainte 
Thécle, a nun of the convent ruled by the celebrated Mére 
Angélique. M. Le Maitre, nephew to M. Arnauld, adopted 
little Racine, taking the child to sleep in his room and 
teaching him Greek and Latin, as if they were his mother 
tongues, through the great classical writers. “Take good 
care of my books,” wrote the tutor to his pupil, “ lay the nine 
volumes of St. Augustine on pans of water, lest the mice get 
at them to nibble them.” And he ends by saying ‘“‘ Love your 
papa dearly.” “‘ Papa” was M. Le Maitre, distinguished in 
youth as a brilliant Parliamentary speaker, who had stemmed 
the flood of his eloquence to end his days as a humble penitent, 
digging the garden, shaping wooden shoes, and translating 
St. Augustine. M. Le Maitre was the most fervent hermit of 
them all; the St. John the Baptist of that wilderness. 


An austere and studious childhood, in all conscience, yet 
enriched by the knowledge of all that was highest and noblest 
in classical lore. The hermits of Port-Royal held that the 
Ancients had said the final word, written the last chapter of 
human wisdom ; a sequel could only be a deviation from the 
truth. Paganism had fled before the Gospel ; the Renaissance 
was but a passing whirlwind of heathen licence ; the middle 


ages a trackless forest ; art a display of idolatry or concu- 


piscence ; history a labyrinth. During the whole life of the 
human race light and order had reigned for one period only 
—the age of Greece and Rome. In order to understand it 


_ we must have on the tip of our tongues the language of Homer, 
_ of Euripides, of Sophocles, of Socrates, and of Plato ; we must 
_ be familiar with, not the “ kitchen latin ’’ of church services, 


but the rhythmic, supple tongue of the classics, the speech 
of Horace and Ovid. True, these authors were pagan, but they 
nevertheless knew how to speak and write. We must be 
familiar with them in order to fathom and translate the 
Fathers of the Church and the Greek and Latin of the Fathers 


._ must be translated if the disciples of the XVII century are to 


receive their doctrines through a living, instead of a dead, 
language. 

This upbringing coloured the whole of Racine’s life; at 
twelve years old, living under his papa’s wing, he was already 


\ a little humanist, and he was to remain a great humanist all 


his days. Every one of his tragedies is taken from classical 
antiquity, not once does he treat of a Christian subject. The 
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child lived at Port-Royal as at the bottom of a well ; he was 
at times greatly bored and even dared to complain. “It 
may be so, my child,” replied his tutors, “ but from the 
bottom of a well you cannot hear the discords of the outer 
world, nor see its confusion. You can only see the heavens, 
and the darker the sky the brighter shine the stars.”’ 

Some knowledge of Racine’s childhood is essential to our 
understanding of his subsequent history, for his early years 
supply the clue to the happenings of his later life. He is a 
wonderfully apt pupil, yet his teacher, M. Lancelot, feels 
anxious about him at times. Though he laughs over the 
comedies of Terence, he is inclined to yawn at the treatises of 
St. Chrysostom ; his tears come easily, but he knows how to 
be saucy too. One day, when ces Messieurs were busy digging 
in the fields, he got hold of a Greek romance, sixteen hundred 
pages long, which M. Lancelot had hidden away, and passed 
a happy afternoon, lying on his stomach in the wood, lost in 
the loves of Théagéne and Chariclée. Absorbed in the story, he 
quite forgot the time. ‘‘ Where can little Racine have got 
to ?”’ asked M. Lancelot. He found Jean Racine in the wood, 
engrossed in his romance, a thousand miles from the saintly 
desert. M. Lancelot scolded him and confiscated the book: 
“You are welcome to take it,” said his pupil impudently, 
‘IT know it by heart.” 

The child was unconsciously cherishing a dangerous secret 
tendency, which was always on the point of breaking out. 
No one at Port-Royal had told him that he possessed a poet’s 
temperament, keen sensibility, and gift for expression. He 
writes verses out of his head at every spare moment, to the 
neglect of his task of translating Latin and Greek. He turns 
everything into rhyme; the valley, the pond, the fish, the 
shivering willows, even the nuns of Port-Royal. ‘“ These 
verses are not good,” declared M. de Sacy, the great translator 
of the Old Testament. Be they good or bad matters little, 
the young poet continues to scribble his lays. Young Racine 
needs watching, say ces Messieurs, otherwise he will be cast 
away eternally. Three years later, little Racine had indeed 
cast himself away and had become, for us, the great Racine. 

He now writes plays for the stage ; what a scandal in the 
eyes of Port-Royal! He associates with actors and actresses; 
puts amorous speeches into the mouth of Alexander the 
Great, describes the storms, the jealousies, the terrors of 
sexual passion ; what a fall is here! This little King Joas in 
the temple, brought up in ignorance of carnal affections, 
trained to despise and hate the world, has bowed down to 
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idols and meets reproof in the spirit of a renegade, with 
insolence and mockery. Later, he will actually appear on 
the stage, like that vagabond Moliére, striking attitudes and 
soliciting applause. He is arousing all the evil serpents which, 
from the days of Eve onwards, have distilled their venom 
into the veins of mankind. A ‘“ Public Poisoner,”’ that is the 
only name to describe the kind of man he has become. 


In his own age, therefore, Racine did not rank among the 
classics. Parents did not take their children, as now, to see 
Andromache weep or listen to the pleadings of Bérénice. 
Even the Scottish Puritans were not stricter in their views 
than the educational authorities of those days ; pupils were 
sternly forbidden to go to M. Racine’s plays, where they would 
see heroines who extolled or mourned their lovers ; heroes who 
made light of duty and sacrifice ; compassion, rather than 
contempt, shown to human frailty ; altogether a school for 
degeneracy. Of whom, then, did the audiences consist ? Of 
two or three hundred persons only ; the Court, the King, the 
Royal Family, the upper ranks of society. Such entertain- 
ments are all very well for princes ; they are not fit for Christian 
people ; the gods, even the demi-gods, of Parnassus have their 
weaker side, may indulge their jealousy, their love of scenes, 
their quarrels, it is not for mortals to judge them; but 
“public poisoners ” shall not be let into the lily gardens of 
Port-Royal to mingle with pure Christian souls. Nor was 
Port-Royal the only educational establishment to ban the 
“poisoner.” A headmaster gave out the following question 
as the subject for an essay: “Is M. Racine a poet?” The 
well-trained, right-minded pupil was expected to answer in 
the negative; the perfect disciple would reply: “he is a 
public poisoner.” 

Alexandre, Andromaque, Bérénice, Mithridate, Bajazet, 
Iphigénie were the rungs of his ladder. Phédre, as we know, 
was the last. Do not imagine that Racine in his lifetime 
attained what we should now call renown. We must wait 
for Voltaire in order to see the fame of a writer spread through 
his own land and beyond. Had King Louis XIV not declared 
himself the patron of Moliére and Racine, touched them with 
his protective wand, admitted them to favour, even to 
intimacy ; in a word, had he not imposed them upon the 
world, their names might well have passed into oblivion. 
All the recognition they received came from the King. Racine 
was, on the whole, successful ; his plays were produced, but, 
as he himself often confessed, he was more sensitive to criticism 
than to praise; the slightest prick of jealousy, or satire, 
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caused him acute suffering. Mme. de Sévigné’s lighthearted 
remark : “ The taste for Racine will pass like the taste for 
coffee ’’ would have wounded him to the quick, had he read it, 

Who was eventually the loser in this conflict ? Certain] 
not Racine the author, inasmuch as we are about to celebrate 
the apotheosis of his works, but Racine the man went under 
in the struggle. After ten years of bitterly contested glory, 
when he was still only thirty-eight years old, he underwent ~ 
a mysterious change of heart which will never be fully ex. 
plained. The episode reminds us of Tannhaiiser’s return from 
the Venusberg. Bidding a final farewell to the Muses, the 
Gods, even the Cupids of the Ancients, Racine turned back to 
knock at the gates of Port-Royal, and, kneeling at the feet of 
the sternest of its recluses, M: Arnauld, he surrendered, owned 
himself in the wrong, professed repentance. Never will he 
write another play ; he admits his errors and the suffering 
they have caused him ; no solitude can be too absolute for 
him to hide his contrition in. In the first ardour of his repen- 
tance he wished to don the monastic hairshirt, cord and 
sandals, bury himself in a Carthusian cell, and dig the earth 
in his turn. “ Do not dream of doing so,” said his friends, 
‘you do not know yourself ; you are not made for solitude 
and silence.” 

Racine did not enter a monastery ; he settled down instead 
to “ bourgeois” life, as we call it; possibly it was for him 
the harder task of the two. He married a sensible, virtuous, 
thrifty woman who, if we are to believe her son, Louis Racine, 
was never aware that her husband had written dramas, and 
did not know poetry when she saw it. ‘‘ My son,” she would 
say, ‘‘ what is the meaning of masculine and feminine rhymes?” 

To forget his sinful productions and help others to forget 
them, such was the sentence passed on Racine by his im- 
placable friends. The prodigal son must not look back. Racine 
submitted ; “he is as simple as a child,” wrote Mme. de 
Maintenon later. A pattern husband and father, he would 
have become a pattern “ bourgeois,” had he not also remained 
a pattern courtier in his dealings with Louis XIV. The King 
loved Racine, and, realising that the theatre was now a closed 
chapter, he entrusted his former dramatist with the task of 
writing a history of his reign, in collaboration with Boileau. 
Thus the two friends found themselves facing the thunderbolts 
of war, when invited by the King to witness the siege of 
Mons. Seated, somewhat awkwardly and not very straight 
in the saddle, on fiery chargers, they were uncomfortably 
startled by the roar of cannon. The King was the remaining 
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idol of Racine’s heart, but the poet and the playwright were 
for ever dead ; Andromaque, Monime, Iphigénie, Phedre were 
banished from his life. His children never guessed their 
existence, his life was rigidly led in accordance with the 
standards of his tutors. It is true that in later life he wrote 
Esther and Athalie, but only as a pious diversion at the behest 
of Mme. de Maintenon. He himself only saw Athalie acted 
twice, in the King’s chamber, by the pupils at Saint Cyr 
dressed in their convent habit. Even Hsther he considered 
too worldly a spectacle. 

During the tricentenary Racine’s plays will be staged in 
Paris by our most famous comedians, with all possible splen- 
dour of scenery and costume, but if we wish to call Racine 
himself to mind we must go to look for him in the rue des 
Marais, surrounded by his wife and seven children—a real 
conversation piece. Madame Racine is busy sewing ruffles on 
to the coat of her eldest son, who has been appointed secretary 
of embassy ; his parents are considering whether it will not 
be necessary to buy him a wig. It is no longer fashionable to 
wear your own hair, and in the King’s service one must follow 
the fashion and not be niggardly. In every other respect his 
life was rigidly simple. The King invites his historian to dine 
at Court. Impossible to accept, the family are to dine off a 
fine carp and drink the health of Jean Baptiste before his 
journey. A good father cannot miss this little festivity. He 
remembers that as an orphan he was subjected far too young 
to a rigorous rule, and Racine the tender is tender to his 
offspring. His three daughters Babet, Nanon, and Madelon 
took the veil joyfully, and Racine was present with their 
mother to give his girls to God. 

If, after a lapse of three hundred years, Racine could hear 
the clamour of the theatre and the storms of applause and 
could see his bust crowned with laurel on the stage—he would 
only shut his eyes and stop his ears. He was buried, by his 
own desire, at Port-Royal ; humbly laid at the feet of the low- 
liest of the Solitaires, M. Hamon. 

So goes “le grand siécle” with its mighty pendulum 
swings. For La Valli¢re, for Abbé de Rancé, for Madame de 
Longueville, for the Cardinal de Retz, nay, for the King 
himself, the pendulum rose to dizzy heights, only to plunge 
to the lowest depths. For Racine also it swayed from the 
austerity of a hermit’s wilderness to the freedom of Par- 
nassus, and back from the freedom of Parnassus to the rigours 
of the desert. 


M. Sarnt-RENE TAILLANDIER. 
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AN HONEST MAN 

GERMANY’sS REVOLUTION oF DestRucTION. By Herman 
Rauschning. (Translated by E. W. Dickes.) (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) This is a remarkable book, written by a remarkable 
man. Herr Rauschning is a German belonging to a class of 
which all the leading members are in one of three places, 
namely, exile, a concentration camp or the grave—the class 
of Christian gentlemen. An aristocrat, a landowner, an officer 
in the Great War, he retired after the war to his estates jn 
East Prussia and watched with increasing disgust the efforts 
of the Weimar ideologies to combine democracy with socialism, 
Hence in 1933 he welcomed the advent of Herr Hitler, joined 
the Nazi party, became one of its local leaders and in its 
interest was appointed President of the Danzig Senate. 

Then disillusionment began. He was ready and eager to 
support Herr Hitler, whom he frequently met, in his struggle 
to revive the national spirit, restore industry and commerce, 
secure settlement of the reparations problem and so on. But 
he boggled and finally rebelled when he was commanded to 
disfranchise Jews, persecute priests, suppress rival political 
parties and in general play the tyrant. Hence he was con. 
pelled to resign his office, to dispose of his property and 
ultimately to flee for his life. He has written this tremendous 
exposure of the inner meaning of National Socialism from 
the temporary security of Switzerland. 

The book consists of three parts. The first presents a 
close analysis of the political ideas that are embodied in 
National Socialism. It displays the Hitler régime as one that 
is purely revolutionary and destructive ; based on violence 
and deceit ; a sheer reversion to primitive barbarism. The 
second part shows how the whole German nation has been 
militarised, and how every department of national activity 
has been subordinated to the task of preparing for totalitarian 
war. He quotes from the official Deutsche Wehr: “ Peace 
must be subordinated to the requirements of war. War is 
the secret ruler of the century. Peace no longer signifies 
more than a simple armistice between two wars.” The third 
part reveals the ultimate aim of the Nazi leaders, which is 
nothing less than world-dominion. This is the most important 
part of the book, for Herr Rauschning writes from intimate 
inside knowledge of Nazi policy. If any English Fascists 
cherish illusions as to the attitude of Herr Hitler towards the 
British Empire, they are advised to read this section of Herr 
Rauschning’s book of revelations. The book ends with a 
confident prediction of Germany’s final defeat : ‘‘ This much 
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is certain, that the present course will end in Germany’s ruin. 
The only thing that is not certain is the actual road that will 
be pursued to ruin, and the number of victims with which 
it will be strewn.” The prospect is a bleak one! 

It must be confessed that the book, though excellently 
translated, is not an easy one to read. The first or philosophical 
part, in particular, is heavy going. A German writer always 
seems to prefer to burrow laboriously underground, where 
an English writer would walk comfortably on the surface, and 
a French writer fly lightly through the air. Those, however, 
who follow Herr Rauschning through the dark will not journey 
in vain. They will reach a place at last whence the view is 
wide and clear. 


CANDID GERMANS 

GeRMANY PusHES West. By Gerhard Schacher. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d.) How Srrone 1s Britain? By Count 
Pickler, translated by Edward Fitzgerald. (Routledge. 
7s. 6d.) The first of these two books has been written for 
English readers, the second for German. Each is in effect 
along and reasoned warning. Both have it as their ultimate 
purpose to check, if possible, Nazi aggression. 

Dr. Schacher’s volume is a sequel to his earlier work, 
Germany Pushes South-East. He writes with the prestige 
of a prophet whose most alarming prognostications have 
proved to be correct. He predicted with confidence the Nazi 
absorption of Austria, destruction of Czechoslovakia, and 
domination of the whole Danubian basin. He now writes 
to point out the extreme peril of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. All are marked out for 
German consumption. But behind and beyond them lie 
France and Britain. These are the ultimate objects of Nazi 
hostility. Unless they are prepared to act promptly and 
effectively on behalf of Germany’s menaced neighbours, their 
own final doom is sealed. 

Over against Dr. Schacher’s gloomy anticipations can be 
set Count Piickler’s Wie Stark ist England? It is rather 
astonishing that this book has been allowed to be published 
and circulated in Germany. For it conveys an impression 
of Britain’s power very different from that which Herr 
Ribbentrop conveys to the Fiihrer, or that which Dr. Goebbels 
bellows to the mob. He warns his countrymen against under- 
estimating Britain’s strength, and in particular her capacity 
to maintain a long conflict. Let us hope that his warnings 
may reach the people responsible for Germany’s policy in 
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time to prevent them from discovering by painful experience 
how strong Britain is. 


THE GREAT AND LITTLE BURKE 
Epmunp Burke. By Sir Philip Magnus, Bart. (Murray, 
15s.) This biography reveals both the genius and pettiness 
of Edmund Burke. He was an outstanding personality in 
an age of great characters. His failures were as resounding 
as his successes. He was as wrong about India as he was right 
about the French Revolution; the latter event saved his 
political reputation which had sunk deservedly low with the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. A devoted husband, father, 
brother and kinsman, his family dragged him into a financial 


mess which even the eighteenth century found hard to. 


swallow ; yet personally he was honourable about money, 
That he was hardly ever in office was not wholly due to his 
political affiliations. He knew himself to be unfitted for 
routine and responsibility and he deserves approval for so 
accurate a piece of self-knowledge. 

The excellent use made of the rare privilege of access to 
the Fitzwilliam Papers is one of many good things in this 
book. The author rightly believes his hero to be a great man, 
but he never glosses over Burke’s failings and draws a portrait 
as satisfying as the Sir Joshua reproductions which illustrate 
the book. 

Burke’s failures as a man of affairs is trivial compared 
with his importance as a thinker. Sir Philip draws an apt 
comparison in saying that what John Wesley did for religion 
in England, Edmund Burke achieved for English political 
thought. But while he gives a complete picture of the man, 
the author is somewhat perfunctory over the political philoso- 
pher. He -is worried by Burke’s hatred of extending the 
franchise, feeling that somehow his hero has thus let him 
down. As Sir Philip sees it, Burke was not the Prophet of 
Democracy but the Great Conserver. He fought hard for 
liberties and as such sided with reform. But to extend the 
vote was to him a retrograde step leading to mob rule and 
thus to the curtailment of those very liberties which he 
loved. Having won a sensational free election at Bristol he 
proceeded to treat his supporters with supreme contempt. 
As a House of Commons man this would have been a blunder 
had he not had a pocket borough to retire to, but his reply 
to their complaints was as politically sagacious as it was 
electorally rude. In his view reform must fit the theory and 
practice of the English body politic, namely, the growth of 
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aristocratic trusteeship as opposed to Whig jobbery. Unfor- 
tunately, until the French Revolution pulled him up, Burke 
visualised the aristocracy as opposing, not supporting, the 
(rown. His later day Royalism was not sentimental regret 
for the ancien régime but was due to the realisation that 
the Crown was not an ill-placed flying buttress but the apex 
of the pyramid of State. 


REVOLUTION 


CoMMUNISM AND SocraLism: A Study in the Technique of 
Revolution. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s.) 
Mr. Arnold Lunn is a doughty and seasoned controversialist. 
He has crossed swords on behalf of Catholicism with no less 
formidable champions of Free Thought than Professors 
(. E. M. Joad and J. B. S. Haldane. He now bandies high- 
explosive bombs with the Bolsheviks. He holds, and gives 
potent reasons for holding, the view that “ by far the most 
real of present-day political dangers” is Communism. In 
support of his opinion he, on the one hand, examines the 
revolutionary theories of Marx, Lenin and Company, and, 
on the other hand, exposes the awful results of their application 
in Russia, Hungary, Mexico, France and Spain. 

He feels it all the more necessary to emphasise the perils 
of Communism and its diluted derivative, Socialism, because 
the attention of the nation at the present time is so absorbedly 
fixed upon the more immediate menaces of Nazi-ism, Fascism 
and Japanese Jingoism. He points out that but for Com- 
munism not one of these pests would have arisen. They are 
but nationalised inversions of the cosmopolitan curse. 

The moral of Mr. Lunn’s powerful book would seem to be 
that however close an alliance the circumstances of the 
moment may make it necessary for us to conclude with Soviet 
Russia, we must take every possible precaution to prevent 
the spread to this country of the Bolshevik ideology. 


THE STANLEYS OF ALDERLEY 


THe StantEys oF ALDERLEY. Their Letters between the 
Years 1851-1865. Edited by Nancy Mitford. (Chapman and 
Hall, 18s.) The first volume of this correspondence of a 
Victorian family ended with the death of the first Lord 
Stanley and the consequent departure of Maria Josepha 
Lady Stanley from the house where she had reigned so long 
and despotically: The present book describes in the main 
the life and doings of the family who succeded her at Alderley 
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—Edward, second Lord Stanley, Henrietta his wife, and thei §; 


numerous children. 

The letters may be called eventless, yet they are full of 
human interest. The course of life runs more smoothly 
through them than in the earlier days. The mere fact that 
they were both growing older and that the restlessness of 
youth was passing had brought about that improvement jn 
the relations of Edward and Henrietta which a wise Victorian 
would have confidently foreseen. Nowadays we seldom alloy 
time for such amelioration to appear. Lord Stanley’s letter 
are indeed the most attractive in the book, full of dry humouw 
and common sense. He and his wife went through the 
usual ups and downs of luck in the development and fate 
of their children. Henry, the eldest son, who turned Mohan. 
medan and married a Greek, was a festering sore in thei 
sides; on the other hand Johnny, invalided from the 
Crimea, wrote delightful letters home from the favoured 
position of Lady Canning’s pet A.D.C. at the Governor. 
General’s court in India. The marriage of stormy-hearted 
Blanche to David Lord Airlie awakened far more family 
interest than that of her eldest sister to Colonel Fox and 
Alice’s almost annual subsequent confinements aroused 
but brief and bored comments. Maria Josepha continued 
to show that combination of greatness of soul and shortness 
of temper which made her personality so vivid. She never 
revisited Alderley but once, though her letters to her daughter. 
in-law remain sympathetic and understanding. Like many 
women, she loved her eldest son better than anyone else in 
the world, yet she was not jealous of his wife. In general 
she preferred her male descendants to her female and her 
unmarried daughters, who lived with her, were worn out by 
her exactions. In her Victorian eyes they had failed of ther 
destiny. ~ 

The Editress remarks that Henrietta Lady Stanley’ 
habit of calling a spade a spade in her letters is startling. 
There are indeed passages reminiscent of the seventeenth 
rather than of the nineteenth century, but we must remember 
that such letters were intended for the eye of the recipient 
only. The possibility of subsequent publication never dawned 
on the writer. 


SOIL EROSION 
THE Rape oF THE Eartu: A World Survey of Soil Erosion. 
By G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte. (Faber, 21s.) This impor- 
tant book explains a great revolution which is taking place 
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in the world at the present moment. Both authors are soil 
gientists and their subject covers the state of agriculture in 
every continent. The dispassionate analysis of the earth’s 
surface leads to general conclusions that are attractively set 
forward, and records a situation which is destined to control 
cultural development for the next century at least. In a 
word, the system under which man has lived since the Indus- 
trial Revolution has broken down, and while the consequences 
may be painful, the future can at least be more noble than 
the past. The harrowing picture of despoliation following on 
man’s demand for wealth and for inventive cunning is poig- 
nantly drawn by the authors and the possible line of retreat 
from an exploiting to a conserving society is suggested. It 
seems that the embarrassment of plenty will not permanently 
be with us and that Nature will again force man to struggle 
for his existence : the day when the dust of the prairies blew 


to New York, a thousand miles away, may prove one of the 
most important in human history. We learn, however, that 
the “ Dust Bowl” is but one feature of the damage that 
misuse of the soil has done to the world. There is the same 
evil in Canada and the scars over Africa are greater. The 
Sahara encroaches annually, and Kenya and Rhodesia present 
urgent problems for the British authorities, as do great dis- 
tricts in the Union of South Africa. Australia, too, has her 
toll of disaster and it seems that here reparation will not 
easily be made owing to shortage of water. The deterioration 
of Asia is due more to soil fatigue caused by the density of 
the agricultural population, especially in parts of India and 
China. Russia has her own problems on the once fertile 
Steppes, very much akin to the American situation on the 
exhausted prairie. 


The steps that are being taken to restore soil fertility make 
interesting reading. In America the exploiting tendency has 
been checked and some co-operation has been enforced. In 
Russia there are gigantic plans to harness the vast rivers of 
the interior. Africa has a problem of native administration 
that can only be solved by restoring the natural equilibrium 
between man and his environment. The future of the tropics 
is held by the writers to be lean, for in many places large 
scale cultivation of crops like coffee and tea have already 
caused extensive erosion. 


There are some grounds for criticism of the book. “No 
description is given as to land reclamation in Italy. Nor is 
the situation in Japan discussed, although one author states 
that this country has a fine record of soil and rainfall control, 
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for “ the half-starved peasants of Japan know better how to 
preserve their soils than do the great landowners of America 
and Australia.” Large scale enterprise has hitherto been leg 
adapted to a conserving agriculture than peasant cultivation, 
though there is no reason this should be so. It is interesti 
that the authors consider that the African problem can only 
be solved by a return to some form of feudalism that will 
mobilise and control native labour. Africa possesses 4 
sufficient reserve of labour to assure its own future if it can 
be used without destroying the tribal systems. 


CHARLES I 

CHARLES I anp His PARLIAMENTS: A Vindication 
and a Challenge. By Harold P. Cooke, M.A. (The Sheldon 
Press. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Cooke is a courageous man. With 
slender sling and minute pebbles of criticism—being, moreover, 
wholly devoid of either shield or defensive armour—he sallies 
forth to assail not one but a whole regiment of the Goliaths of 
history. In support of the sacred cause of Charles I and 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings he gives battle to 
mighty men of valour so renowned as Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, 
Sir Charles Firth, Professors Pollard and Trevelyan, and, last 
but not least, Lord Acton. Dr. Gardiner, however, is the 
main object of his missiles, and he pursues him relentlessly 
through nearly two hundred pages. Now few historians have 
been less vulnerable than Gardiner. Lord Acton said of his 
work on the Stuart period that it was the one piece of modern 
historical research that would never have to be done over 
again. Sir Charles Firth, himself a first-rate authority, com- 
mended Gardiner’s great History as one “‘ which told the 
whole truth without partiality or bias.” In trying to reverse 
the verdict of men of this calibre Mr. Cooke has undertaken 
a gigantic task. It cannot be said that he has repeated 
the triumph of David. He retires from the battlefield carrying 
no heads. 

His sphere of operations is limited to the first four years 
of Charles’s reign. He deals almost exclusively with the 
three Parliaments of that period (1625-29), and more par- 
ticularly with the causes that led Charles to quarrel irrecon- 
cilably with them all. The best that previous defenders of 
Charles, such as Hume, have been able to say for him is 
that he was young and injudicious. Not so Mr. Cooke. 
He boldly maintains that he was in the right all the time. 
So he tries to make out a case for Charles’s retention of the 
incompetent Buckingham ; his loan of ships to Louis XIII 
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to be used against the Huguenots of La Rochelle ; his attempt 
to pack the Parliament of 1626 ; his imprisonment of Eliot and 
Digges ; his levy of the “forced loan”; his persecution of 
those who refused to pay it ; his proclamation of martial law ; 
his billeting of soldiers on private houses ; his evasion of the 
Petition of Right; his continued raising of tonnage and 
poundage; his employment of the Star Chamber as an 
instrument of government; his final suppression of parlia- 
mentary rule in 1629. 

Mr. Cooke, it may be admitted, succeeds in showing that 
Parliament was by no means sympathetic or conciliatory in 
its attitude to the king. But he does not seem to remember 
that opponents of the King (like present-day opponents of 
the Continental Dictators) were risking life, liberty and 
property in opposing him. Frayed nerves explain and excuse 
many extreme statements and doubtful actions on the part 
of the Parliamentarians. 

The form of Mr. Cooke’s book makes it very difficult to 
read. It consists too much of disjointed criticisms, often 
on minute points, of statements made by Gardiner and 
others. Mr. Cooke would have been better advised if he had 
constructed, from his novel standpoint, a consecutive narrative 
of the parliamentary history of the four years in question. 
As it is, his work is hardly intelligible to anyone not well 
acquainted with the writings of the historians attacked. 


RIVAL POLICIES 


AMBASSADORS AT LARGE. Edited by Professor E. H. Carr. 
1. Italy by Camillo Pellizzi. 2. France by Wladimir d’Ormes- 
son. (Longmans. 6s. each.) These two volumes are the first 
of a series of five intended to treat of the foreign policies of 
the great European States from the conclusion of the world- 
war in 1918 up to the present day. Each of the series has 
been assigned to a representative of the State concerned, 
and each representative has been given a perfectly free hand 
as to what he writes. Hence we have before us a clear and 
frank statement from the pen of Professor Pellizzi of 
Fascist policy. It is a useful thing for us to read 
this Italian defence of the rape of Abyssinia, the Fascist 
intervention in Spain, and the suppression of Albanian 
independence. It is lamentable to trace the successive stages 
by which Italy was alienated from her ancient friendship with 
England and driven into the arms of her perennial enemy, 
Germany. 

Professor Pellizzi apparently accomplished the feat of 
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writing his excellent monograph in English. M. d’Ormesson 
wrote in his own language, and what we have before us is a 
very competent translation by Mr. J. L. May. The one 
dominating theme of M. d’Ormesson’s masterly book js 
Franco-German relations. A brief introductory survey 
sketches the story from 1870 to the outbreak of the war of 
1914. Then follows a detailed exposition of French policy 
down to the present time. If any justification of French 
suspicion and alarm in respect of Germany were needed, it is 
here provided. Germany, before the war, was ruthless in her 
treachery ; during the war she was merciless in her brutality ; 
since the war she has been abominable in her mendacity and 
deceit. At the present time, in her passion for revenge, she 
is plotting nothing less than the entire elimination of France 
from the map of Europe. 

Those who read both these books will be somewhat 
bewildered by the divergent views set forth. They will find 
it a valuable exercise to try to discriminate and judge between 
them. As they listen to these ‘‘ ambassadors at large ” they 
will at any rate begin to feel sympathies for ministers for 
foreign affairs who have to face the problem of diplomacy 
not “at large”’ but at exceedingly close quarters. 


AMONG THE NEW NOVELS 


Look at THE CLock. By Nina Abbott. (Duckworth. 
8s. 6d.) Passport FoR A GIRL. By Mary Borden. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) PrERsoNAL Errects. By Barbara Willard. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) THE Gop with Four Arms and Other 
Stories. By H. T. W. Bousfield. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Rep Stranecers. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 
8s. 6d.) Look at the Clock is a full-length mid-Victorian novel 
found by Miss Naomi Jacob among her mother’s papers after 
her death. The date of writing is not given, but it is an 
unusually good book, not in the least like books actually 
written at that period or like the average novel produced by 
living authors dealing with a period many years before their 
time. The detail seems so authentic, the outlook so timeless, 
that this unassuming yet powerful story stands in a class by 
itself. It treats of a long chapter in the family history of the 
Kendals, owners of the principal factory in a small Yorkshire 
manufacturing town, and is, as Miss Jacob asserts, an ex- 
cellent picture of mid-Victorian life. Robert Kendal, his 
wife Jeannie and Olivia Marlin, governess to their daughters, 
with whom Kendal falls deeply in love in middle age, are the 
characters round which the story chiefly moves, but the lives 
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Sson ] of the children, brothers and sisters and other members of 
18a | the family are all fully drawn and absorbingly interesting. 
One § For this book is no mere family chronicle but a moving story 
< is | about some memorable people. Tragedy, in the most obvious 
‘vey | sense of the word, is averted by the interaction of character 
T of | and circumstance, but the underlying sense of tragedy for at 
licy | jeast one person, Olivia, persists, even when one has closed 
mch | the book on a family picture of restored harmony. The whole 
it is | background of Yorkshire life and manners is admirable and 
her | Nina Abbott had that gift of knowing just what to put in and 
ty; | leave out that distinguishes the genuine writer from the mere 
and | maker of books. 

she Miss Borden’s novel Passport for a Girl is competent, 
nee | moving and sincere. If, in spite of its bigger canvas 
h and more exciting events, it strikes one as having less 
: e enduring qualities than Look at the Clock, it is possibly 
in | the fault of the restless years of which Miss Borden 
een | writes so graphically. April Goodchild, step-daughter of 
'*Y | an official in the London Foreign Office, falls in love 
with a Viennese journalist who is half a Jew. The seizure 
*Y } of Vienna sends them by difficult roads to England, but the 
threat of a concentration camp for his mother sends Hans 
back again into the Central European turmoil. He himself 
disappears into the dreaded Dachau, and April does her best 
th. } to kill herself in the London garret where he had found a 
ne- | temporary shelter. After the death of Hans’s mother the two 
rd. | of them get away to America to begin a new life. It is a story 
ver } of young love, strong and true and convincing, pitiful proto- 
d.) | type of so many others with less hopeful endings. Gloomy 
us. | reading, but good writing; a book that is never defeatist 
vel | inspite of its realism. 


ier Miss Willard’s novel is a well-written family chronicle 
iy that never quite succeeds in being a gripping story. A lot 
happens, but somehow there is never any story, although all 
Y | the materials are there and the author can certainly create 
"| character. When the members of a proud and conventional 
7 middle-class family discover that they are illegitimate, that 
Y | their parents were never married, and that the bulk of the 
family fortune is to go to a legitimate descendant of whom 
they have never heard, there is, naturally, a good deal of fuss 
x- | and bother and heartache. But the book, admirable though 
us it may be in detail, has no light and shade. Nevertheless, it is 
%; | about real people, and Kay and Stephen and the nice young 
© | upstart, Richard, might have made a good story if their 
"S$ | creator had had any idea of background and foreground. 
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Mr. Bousfield’s short stories are crisp, readable, and 
touched with the dry humour that one welcomes on a wet 
evening. His criminals are light-handed and do not take life 
too seriously ; his dialogue amusing, his plots original jf 
sometimes quite fantastic, as in ““ The Man They Called Dives,” 
For holiday reading these stories, with their airy humour and 
dash of harmless cynicism, have much to commend them. 


Red Strangers is described as a novel, but sociological 
study strung round a series of tribal episodes would be a 
truer description. Few people looking for a novel in the 
accepted sense of the word would have the staying power 
necessary to carry them through these 400-odd pages, but 
for those who want what it offers—an account of the advance 
of Western civilisation upon a native race in a part of the world 
which is becoming the white man’s close concern—it has great 
value. The Kikuyu occupy a large tract of land in the inland 
regions of Kenya, and the first half of this volume gives a 
close and detailed account of tribal life before the coming of 
the white man. The second part deals with the changes 
brought about by rapid civilisation, not always welcome. 
Mrs. Huxley was brought up in Kenya, lived for some months 
in the Kikuyu Reserve, and writes with knowledge and 
impartiality. She has undoubtedly done a useful service, but 
it would take a writer of the calibre of Mrs. Buck to make a 
novel out of this mass of sociological material. 


SALTER OMNIBUS 


Security: Can Wer Retrieve Ir? By Sir Arthur Salter, 
M.P. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) For those who imagined that 
the omnibus volume was a publishing phase that ended 
two or three years ago Security will come as a surprise. 
We have had our omnibus Dickens and Shaw. Now we 
have the omnibus Salter. Sir Arthur’s prescription for 
peace extends over some 400 pages. No single aspect of 
departmental functions, of economic structure, psychological 
influence, political personalities, imperial strategy or industrial 
reform has been considered alien to his theme. No thought 
so simple or threadbare that it has not been wrapped in prose 
so pompous and intricate that the reader abandons all 
endeavour to see the wood for the trees. We are treated 
to Sir Arthur’s conclusions on the need for an inner Cabinet, 
for an Economic General Staff and a real Ministry of Supply; 
on the shortcomings of the Air Ministry and the deficiencies 
of A.R.P. ; even on the contribution that the research depart- 
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ments of Chatham House and P.E.P. can make towards the 
retrieving of security. 

Is the path to security really so complicated as this ? 
Sir Arthur’s analytical powers, especially in matters of 
administration, are nearly unrivalled, but his final conclusions 
on British policy in 1939 might have been framed in the 
palmy days of formula-finding when he was head of the 
Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations. 
It has been repeatedly said that in the September crisis 
the man in the pub was much more aware of the real issue 
than the man in the club. The issue to-day is as simple as 
it was at the time of the Spanish Armada, of Napoleon, of 
1914. We are confronted by a nation which openly professes 
the domination of Europe as her aim, regards all concessions 
as tokens of cowardice or weakness, and sees in Great Britain 
the greatest impediment to the attainment of her ambitions. 
Yet Sir Arthur, in his ‘‘ Draft Manifesto of British Policy,” 
actually proposes a share-out of colonies (of course, under 
League xgis), the formal renunciation by Britain of the 
“War Guilt article ” in the Versailles Treaty, not to mention 
detailed plans of international economic co-operation ; these 
are among the vital links in a chain that will retrieve security. 
Does he himself believe it ? Truly, to quote his own words, 
“the perils of the moment occlude our vision.” 

If one wonders why an intellect like the author’s, enlivened 
by administrative experience at the Directorate of Shipping 
Requisition in the War, could advance conclusions so remote 
from reality, one begins to doubt whether his original analysis 
iscorrect. It is not. He attributes the origin of our present 
troubles to the harshness of Versailles. Indeed, in one 
paragraph he even suggests that the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
may reasonably be taken into account, as some offset against 
remaining inequalities imposed by the Treaty, in restoring a 
position equal to that which preceded the War. 

As might be expected from the foregoing, no mention is 
made in this connection to the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk, which adequately indicate the kind of treaty we might 
have expected from Germany had she been victorious in 1918. 

The one redeeming feature in this excessively long treatise 
is the character sketches of the Premier and the Cabinet 
Ministers. Simon, Hoare and Inskip are described as “‘ better 
able to defend the Front Bench against its critics than the 
country against its dangers.” 
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OTHER NOTICES 


THE OPEN WAY: A Study in Acceptance. By E. Graham Howe and 
L. Le Mesurier. (Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d.) Dr. Alexis Carrel, in ‘‘ Man, the 
Unknown ” emphasised the modern tendency to divide human nature into 
compartments in order to study its different aspects and the disastrous 
effect this specialisation has had on our knowledge of man as a whole, 
Dr. Carrel is a surgeon ; the authors of T’he Open Way approach the matter 
from the angle of spiritual experience, yet they too say the same thing, 
Man is a whole ; he is composed of many conflicting parts, but he cannot do 
without any of them. Many readers will find that this book challenges their 
most cherished instincts. The impulse of the Western mind is always to 
“do” something about everything. Looking back on the history of ou 
civilisation, we must admit that for men to ‘ do” before they have learnt 
to ‘‘ be” has very often led us into disaster. Is it true that the Eastem 
mentality, concentrated entirely on the side of ‘“ being,”’ has led them into 
much misery and sloth? But because they have fallen into the pit on one 
side of the path, we must not think that we are serenely treading the middle 
of the road—indeed, we are in danger of falling into the opposite pit. Saints 
and wise men in all ages have discovered the essential relationship of “ being” 
and “‘ doing ” and so have been lights to their fellow men in all generations, 
To-day, in Europe, when action is becoming faster and more furious, a 
great many of us are finding it essential to our sanity to have some part of 
our personality that is not completely identified with all the sound and fury 
going on around us. The Open Way shows us how we may learn to walk 
through life, accepting all its bitter experiences, and still preserve our 
integrity. Nor is this as grim and stoical as it sounds, for travellers have 
proved that along the Open Way lies also happiness. 


PORTRAIT OF STELLA BENSON. By R. Ellis Roberts. (Macmillan. 
15s.) In Mr. Ellis Roberts’ portrait of Stella Benson we have a highly 
personal piece of writing which, if at times it seems to give too great an 
importance to trivialities, and at others to be almost too consciously 
“ literary,” is nevertheless a valuable contribution to what we know of this 
talented and well-loved woman. Stella Benson was always hampered by 
ill-health, and the story of her all too short life is one of gallant struggle. 
Wherever she went—America, China, the West Indies—however bad her 
health, she thought and wrote, bringing her shrewd observation to bear 
on people and places. The inclusion of countless extracts from hitherto 
unpublished letters gives Mr. Roberts’ study an added value, for they amount 
almost to a new book in themselves. He says, ‘‘ I have not tried to give 
all the facts of Stella Benson’s life ; and I may have left out much that seemed 
important to other friends, and to herself. . . . I ask my readers to look 
at this book as they would look at a painted portrait, and to judge it by the 
same standards, remembering that it does not profess to do other than give 
the author’s impression of his friend, the woman portrayed.” This, Mr. 
Ellis Roberts has done, and done well. At first glance the volume strikes 
one as too long, but allowance must be made for the unusually large bulk of 
extracts. There are some interesting illustrations, and most of the people 
who know and love Stella Benson’s work will find much to enthral them 
in this account of her crowded life and vivid personality. 
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THE JUNIOR WEEK-END BOOK, written and compiled by J. R. 
Evans. (Gollancz. 6s.) This is not a book to read from cover to cover, but 
to put on a handy shelf for constant use. It contains something for every- 
body and much that nobody can do without. The cream of tales of adven- 
ture; poetry and songs; essential information on every kind of subject 
from shipping to architecture ; how to make a garden ; how to camp and 
tramp ; how to know the birds in the hedges ; puzzles, games and every 
kind of unexpected quip and crank. The book is not only useful, it is 
original and amusing. 


UKRAINE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Hugh P. Vowles. (Chambers. 5s.) 
Lulled into a delusive sense of tranquillity by the absence of any recent 
week-end declamation by Hitler (his boasting on June 6 about the doings 
of the Kondor Legion in Spain and his denunciation of the “ lying ” British 
and French Press left us with our withers unwrung), the English people are 
not disposed to worry overmuch about Ukraine, for it is a long way off, 
does not concern us, and perhaps everything will be all right in the end. 
A false conclusion ; for if we are content to brush the issue aside, German 
ambition is not, and the annexation of Ukraine, which lies chiefly in Russia 
and Poland, is part of the programme laid down in Mein Kampf, Hitler 
may find it convenient for the moment to keep a discreet silence about this 
corner of the earth, but we should be rash to assume that he has abandoned 
this (or indeed any other) part of his grandiose scheme of bestriding the 
world. We ought to know more about Ukraine and its people, and Mr. 
Vowles is a useful guide, for, as an engineer, he has known intimately the 
life of the Ukranian peasants. Perhaps he is too optimistic in his belief 
that “‘ there is no necessity, no rational reason at all, for the crushing burden 


ENGLAND—MIGHTIER YET 


By Dorothy Crisp. oS. 


“Dorothy Crisp has written a book that will to-day 
have a greater appeal than ever before. It should 
be read, studied, and then given a place on your 
library shelf.”—Manchester Evening News. 


“Complete sincerity . . . considerable force . . . a great 
deal of shrewd common sense.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“Challenges the whole socio-political trend of the 
past half-century ... deserves the term ‘revolu- 
tionary ’.”—Bath Chronicle. 


“She has very hard things to say . . . She is out- 
spoken and courageous ... insists on an offensive 
rather than a defensive attitude.”—Weekly Review. 
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of poverty endured by peasant populations outside the Soviet Union.” ], 
all well with peasant life within the U.S.S.R. ? He seems to think that it ig, 
but others who have seen something of it think differently. Nevertheless 
Mr. Vowles’ historical survey is interesting and instructive. He admit, 
that the peasants of West Ukraine have genuine economic grievances and 
he is undoubtedly right in blaming Hitler for stimulating unrest in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Vowles talks rashly and with ill balance when 
he declares that “ eminent people such as the late Lord Milner had made up 
their minds that the only possible government for Russia would be a retum 
to the despotism of the old régime, or alternatively, the establishment of a 
ruthless military dictatorship.”” We do not know exactly upon what Mr, 
Vowles bases this wholly baseless extravagance ; the discriminating historian 


will certainly present the situation, at the time of which the author is | 


writing, in a less distorted survey. Apart from sweeping statements of this 
kind, Mr. Vowles gives us a pretty fair historical summary. His final words 
are to the effect that ‘“‘ there is not the remotest prospect of the people of 
Soviet Ukraine consenting to separation from the Soviet fatherland.” 
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